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| THE GRAND ALLIANCE. 


i E have now the Grand Alliance of the ‘‘ United Nations ” for 
VW total war against total evil for total victory and total peace. 
Its strength, actualand potential, should be overwhelming. But 
war is not solely a military matter. It is also economic and industrial 
and, above all, moral. Between Clemenceau who used to say that war 
is too serious a business to be entrusted to soldiers, and the military 
retort that peace is too serious a business to be entrusted to politicians 

' and diplomatists, I think that Foch, one of the greatest of soldiers, 
best put the case when, speaking to me of Napoleon’s downfall, he 
said in 1921: ‘‘ Napoleon forgot that a man cannot be God; that 
above the individual, there isthe nation ; that above man, there is the 
moral law ; and that war is not the highest goal since, above war, there 
is Peace.’’ Before Hitler arose, as a counterfeit Napoleon, Foch thus 
passed sentence on him. 

___ It is well to remember the strength of moral elements in warfare at a 
time when “ experts”’ are increasingly prone to ascribe decisive im- 
portance to economic, industrial and, ultimately, financial capacity. 
True though it be that industrial production for war purposes now 
weighs heavier in the scale than ever before, even industrial effort tells 
in virtue of the spirit that animates it. In total war the nations fully 
possessed by the total spirit are most likely to win, whether or not the 
material resources immediately at their command be superior to those 
of the enemy. 2 

It was not overwhelming superiority in numbers or mechanical equip- 

' ment that enabled the few, to whom the many owed so much, to win 

| the Battle of Britain in the summer and autumn of 1940—the “‘ Battle 

- of the Marne” of this war. It was not consciousness of material 

strength that emboldened Greece to withstand knavish Italian attack, 

and signally to defeat Mussolini’s well-equipped and larger forces. The 
| total spirit of ancient Greece, of Athens and Sparta in one, flamed up 
in modern Hellas and carried her to the peak of renown. It was not 
material power that prompted the Yugoslav revolt at the twelfth hour. 
It was not solely belief in the volume and weight of their armaments 
that bade the millions of Soviet Russia endure the onset of the vast 
| German war machine and, after long months of loss, suffering and 

' “scorched earth,” to hurl it back, regain the initiative and smash the 

legend of German invincibility. It was the total spirit, the same spirit 

that moved Mr. Winston Churchill on June 22nd forthwith to hail the 

Russians as friends and Allies in total war against Nazi evil. 

The spirit of this evil has long been “ totalitarian ” in Germany, Italy 

and Japan. Neither Hitler nor Mussolini nor the Japanese militarists 

‘neglected any means of making it total. Before this war ends we may 

‘measure the degree of their success, for the spirit of totalitarian evil 

_ depends essentially on success, whereas the spirit of total resistance to 

it has proved invulnerable to failure, defeat, sacrifice and hardship. 

The one thing needed to ensure its final triumph was the awakening of 

_the greater nations, outside the area of the fighting, to a realisation of 
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the truth that their doom wouid be sealed should they not perceiv 
that their freedom and independence were also at stake. . 

From the danger of failing to realise this truth Hitler and Japan have 
saved Russia and the United States. Last spring the danger was more 
acute than most of us cared to admit. Had Hitler not attacked Russia, 
had he turned his every available resource against Great Britain in the 
summer, it is by no means certain that Soviet Russia would have fallen 
upon him and stayed his hand. Had not Japan suddenly and faithlessly 
assailed the United States on December gth, the prospect of total 
unanimity among American citizens upon the urgency of transforming 
their non-belligerency into active war-making would have been faint. 
The North American Union was, indeed, approaching the hour of 
decision, albeit with what seemed to many “ a lingering step and slow.” 
When that hour would strike none could guess, not even President | 
Roosevelt, who had been striving for years to lead aright a singularly / 
restive and hesitant public opinion. He had carried conscription. He: 
had promoted the Lease-Lend Act. He had freed his hands of the 
heaviest shackles of legal neutrality. Yet he could not be sure whether | 
his people would heed, even at the end of 1941, the warnings he had 
given them as long ago as October 5th, 1937, in his memorable Chicago 
speech. 

Bea in this country now recall how clearly Mr. Roosevelt then fore- 
shadowed the course events would take unless law-abiding and freedom- 
loving nations should make a joint stand against international lawless- 
ness and aggression. Fewer still remember the letter simultaneously 
written by a Republican leader, Mr. Henry L. Stimson, and published 
with an approving postscript on the morrow of the President’s Chicago 
speech. Extracts from these two documents may serve as a reminder 
of the vision displayed by the leading Democrat and a leading Republi- © 
can in the United States nearly a year before British and French 
“ appeasement ”’ reached its sorry climax at Munich. I have reason to — 
know that President Roosevelt followed up his Chicago speech by an 
appeal—unofficial yet forcible—to the British Government so to frame 
British policy as not to hinder the President in his effort to educate 
American opinion. That appeal, as I have also reason to know, was 
almost contemptuously dismissed by our late Prime Minister, Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain. 

Yet at Chicago on October 5th, 1937, President Roosevelt had said : 
The landmarks and traditions which have marked the progress of 
civilisation toward a condition of law, order and justice are being wiped 
away without a declaration of war and without warning or justification 
of any kind. Civilians, including women and children, are ruthlessly 
murdered with bombs from the air. In time of so-called peace — 
ships are being attacked and sunk by submarines without cause ~ 
or notice. Nations are fomenting and taking sides in civil wars in 
nations that have never done them harm. Nations claiming freedom 
for themselves deny it to others. Innocent people and nations are being 
cruelly sacrificed to the greed for power and supremacy, devoid of all 
sense of justice and human consideration. If those things come to pass 
in other parts of the world, let no one imagine that America will escape, 
that it may expect mercy, that this Western hemisphere will not be 
attacked and will continue tranquilly and peacefully to carry on the 
ethics and the arts of civilisation. If those days come, there will beno 
safety by arms, no answering science. The storm will rage till every 
flower of culture is trampled under foot and all human beings are in- 
volved in a vast chaos. . Those who cherish their freedom, and recognise 
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___ and expect equal rights and wish their neighbours to be free and live in 
__ peace, must work together for the triumph of law and moral principles 
in order that peace, justice and confidence may prevail in the world. 
There must be a return to the belief in the pledged word and the value 
of signed treaties. There must be recognition of the fact that national 
morality is as vital as private morality. The situation is definitely of 
universal concern. . . . The will for peace on the part of the peace-loving 
nations must express itself to the end that nations which may be tempted 
to violate agreements and the rights of others will desist from such a 
course. There must be positive endeavours to preserve peace. America 
hates war. America hopes for peace. Therefore America actively engages 
in the search for peace. 


On October 6th, 1937, the press of the United States printed this 
speech in full. Next day, October 7th, the New York Times filled eight 
of its columns with a letter from Mr. Henry L. Stimson, a former Secre- 
tary of State, which bore this postscript : ‘“‘ Since writing the foregoing 
letter has come the President’s Chicago speech. I am filled with hope 
that active leadership on his part will result in a new birth of American 
courage in facing and carrying through our responsibilities in this 
crisis.”’ The letter contained a frank exposure of the policy and methods 
of Japan. It blamed the United States and Great Britain for supplying 
Japan with oil, rubber and cotton for the prosecution of her iniquitous 
war against China. These supplies, wrote Mr. Stimson, were bought 
with the foreign exchange obtained by Japanese sales of raw silk to the 
United States and Great Britain. He went on: 


In the light of these facts the first question that I would ask of the 
American and British peoples is : Does the safety of the American nation 
and the safety of the British Empire require that we go on helping Japan 
to exterminate by the methods she is daily employing the gallant 
Chinese soldiers with whom she is confronted, not to speak of the civilian 
population which she is engaged in terrorising ? Is the condition of our 
statesmanship so pitifully inadequate that we cannot devise a simple 
means of international co-operation which would stop our participation 
in this slaughter? I, for one, do not think so. I believe it can be done, 
and done effectively without serious danger to us. 

The second great fact which the present situation brings out is the 
deep-seated error which has pervaded recent American thinking on 
international matters. I have heard Theodore Roosevelt say that he 
put peace above everything except righteousness. Where the two came 
into conflict he supported righteousness. In our recent efforts to avoid 
war we have reversed this principle, and are trying to put peace above 
righteousness. We have thereby gone far toward killing the influence of 
our country in the progress of the world. At the same time, instead of 
protecting, we have endangered our own peace. Our recent neutrality 

legislation was an attempt to impose a dead level of neutral conduct on 
the part of our Government between right and wrong, between an 
aggressor and his victim, between the breakers of the law of nations and 
; the nations who are trying to uphold law. It won’t work. Such a policy 
___ of amoral drift by such a safe and powerful nation as our own will only 
set back the hand of progress. It will not save us from entanglement. It 
‘ will even make entanglement more certain. History has already amply 
___ proved this last fact. 

_ Mr. Stimson is now President Franklin Roosevelt’s Secretary for 
War. These two men have no reproach to fear from their contemporaries 
or from posterity. It is not their fault if Japanese aggression upon the 
‘United States and Great Britain was needed to sting their fellow- 
countrymen into active unanimity, and to reveal the ineptitude of ten 
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years of British diplomatic efforts to “ appease’ Japan. The mo 
perversity of indifference to the fundamental distinction between righ: 
and wrong in the affairs of nations has to be paid for in blood and tears 
when the indwelling righteousness of things calls weak or cunning cyni 
to account. Fortunate are we and the United States now to know that” 
men who hold the convictions which President Roosevelt and Mr. 
Stimson then expressed, convictions which Mr. Winston Churchill 
shares, will guide the workings of the Grand Alliance they have broveial 
to the birth. 

Some features of this Alliance or, as it is officially called, ‘ ‘Declara- 
tion by the United Nations,” deserve sustained attention. All the signa- 
tories, including Soviet Russia, subscribe to the Atlantic Charter. All 
pledge themselves to employ their full resources, military or economic, 
against those members of the Berlin-Rome-Tokyo Axis and its ad- ) 
herents with whom they are severally at war. All pledge themselves to_ 
co-operate with their fellow signatories\and to make no separate 
armistice or peace. And all are “ convinced that complete victory over 
their enemies is essential to defend life, liberty, independence, and 
religious freedom, and to preserve human rights and justice in their 
own lands as well as in other lands, and that they are now engaged in 
a common struggle against savage, brutal forces seeking to subjugate 
the world.’’ When the members of the British Commonwealth join the 
United States and Soviet Russia in this Declaration they create a 
strong probability that it will be carried out. 

What are the prospects that it can be carried out in time to save’ 
Europe and other regions of the world from total devastation? Both 
Mr. Winston Churchill in his powerful addresses to the Congress of the 
United States at Washington and to the two Houses of the Canadian” 
Parliament at Ottawa, and President Roosevelt in his Message to! 
Congress on “‘ the state of the Union,” bid us expect a long, hard war 
before the evil we strive against can be wholly vanquished. These 
warnings are prudent and salutary. The war may last another twelve- 
month, or more. 1943 may be the year of liberation. Not until then 
may it be practicable to bring the full resources of the Grand Alliance - 
to bear upon the enemy. Yet prudence and history alike suggest that 
Allied statesmen will be wise not to overlook the possible contingency 
of a more rapid crumbling, collapse, or even overthrow of the criminal 
association known as the “ Axis.” Such a contingency ought not to 
catch them unawares. Hitler will strive desperately to escape political 
and personal extinction. Japan will seek to hold her initial gains, if 
only as bargaining counters in what she may expect to be a negotiated 
peace. Mussolini will strut and brag. His fate matters little. The fate 
of the Italian people matters more ; for, as every clear-sighted judge of 
Italian realities has foreseen these nineteen years, Fascism has ruined 
Italy beyond hope of swift recovery. Since the “ Axis’ was formed, 
Italy has always been a subordinate member of it; and, like every 
» criminal association, the ‘‘ Axis ”’ depends on the chief gangster—Nazi 
Germany. Its power to prolong the struggle may be decisively affected 
by the breakdown of Hitler’s effort to outdo Napoleon, and by the 
impressive weight and vigour of the Russian counter-offensive amid the 
’ bitter cold of a Russian winter. . 

While it is too early to assess the results of this breakdown some of 
the arguments put forward by the well-known German writer, Sebastian 
Hafiner, in Die Zeitung of January 2nd—the ably-conducted German 
journal in London—are too pertinent to be overlooked. 
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Y Comparing 1812, the year of Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow, with 
‘1918, the year of the German collapse in the last war, and with 1941, 
_the year of the German retreat from Moscow, he asked whether Hitler 

| would be able to hold out until 1943. He argued that German official 
announcements had made no secret of the intention to take Moscow 
before winter and so to solve the problem of winter quarters for the 

| German armies. No alternative to this plan was provided or suggested, 

nor were the German troops rightly clad for a winter campaign. Up to 

| this point Hitler’s offensive was an accentuated repetition of the 

| Napoleonic offensive. But there are striking differences between them. 
Napoleon’s retreat began earlier than that of Hitler. At first it was 
orderly and voluntary, unhampered in any serious degree by the 
enemy. Nevertheless, thanks to the Russian winter, it ended in the 
disintegration and practical annihilation of Napoleon’s army. Nothing 
has changed in the Russian winter since then. Hitler’s retreat, on the 
contrary, appears to have been neither voluntary nor unhampered by 
the enemy. Otherwise the huge German losses of equipment and war 
material would be hard to explain. An army in orderly and voluntary 
retreat does not lose, in a few weeks, thousands of guns and tanks, more 
thousands of lorries and millions of shells. The fact that so much war 
‘materialand transport had been pushed forward into the neighbourhood 
of the front line may help to explain why the German High Command 
could not make up its mind to retreat in time. 

Something similar, Sebastian Haffner observed, took place in the 
autumn campaign of 1918. Foch then said: ‘‘ The German armies are 

like a man who can still save himself if he does not try to save his 
baggage.” In 1918 the Germans tried to save their “‘ baggage,”” and 
fought disastrous rearguard actions in the attempt. And, as in the 
summer and autumn of 1918, the winter of 1941 has found the German 
army in an especially dangerous psychological state. After an extreme 
offensive effort it has felt that it has done its utmost in vain, and that 
the enemy has both the initiative and a higher spirit. In 1918 the 
German armies could not recover from the shock of this feeling, though 
some of their crack troops fought desperately to the end. Then, as now, 
a yearning for the end began to replace faith in victory. 

In 1812 Napoleon’s Grand Army was huge for those days, when war 
was not “total.” It numbered 600,000 men, barely one-tenth of the 
numbers Hitler sent to Russia. Behind his armies Napoleon had set up 
a strong European system that enabled him to use the whole continent 
as a reservoir of recruits. Hitler’s ‘‘ New Order ”’ on the other hand is 
a flimsy affair. Even his Quislings can hardly help him. His war 
machine is the sole basis of his power. Should it break down he would 
lose everything. 

Hohenzollern Germany, Sebastian Haffner concluded, committed 
two international crimes—the invasion of Belgium, and unlimited 
submarine warfare. But it had lived nearly half a century at peace with 

its neighbours, and could hope to find its way back into the society of 

civilised nations. It possessed a well-organised and legal opposition 
which, in the event of disaster, could take over the State and liquidate 
the war. To-day Germany has no such opposition. The Nazi system 
has no immediate heirs. With true despotic method it has slain all 
possible successors. In Germany to-day there is no one to take upon his 
shoulders the burden of defeat ; and Nazism has closed every avenue 
of possible return to the civilised world. Anarchy, and pent-up feelings 
of racial revenge, might break out on the morrow of Hitler’s downfall. 
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Hence the importance of the measures contemplated or taken at 
Washington. In the case of Germany they may prove to be mo 
urgent than many now imagine. 

This analysis strikes me as something more than “ wishful thinking.” 
Hitlerism may or may not have received a mortal wound in Russia. 
The Allies, or the “‘ United Nations,’’ will assuredly be wise to proceed 
on the assumption that it has not. But Clause 6 of the Atlantic Charter | 
postulates ‘‘ the final destruction of Nazi tyranny ” as the indispensable 
preliminary to the building of the better world which the Charter fore- 
shadows ; and unless total chaos in Germany is to follow the destruc- 4 
tion of Nazism it will be well to think out in advance measures to 
prevent or to circumscribe it. One statement in. Mr. Anthony Eden’s 4 
broadcast upon his visit to Moscow seemed to me of good augury. He « 
said that while full identity of view was reached in his talks with Mr. f 
Stalin and Mr. Molotov on the conduct of the war, ‘“‘ personally I attach | 
as much importance to the discussions which we had upon the organisa- 
tion of peace and security after the war. We talked over what must be ~ 
done to prevent any German aggression in the future. We talked over ~ 
the conditions of the peace, and the machinery for keeping it. Obvi- © 
ously the Soviet Government and ourselves alone could take no final 
decisions at our meeting. Intimate consultations with the Governments 
of the Dominions, with the United States and with our other Allies 
_ will be necessary in the months that lie ahead. We must move forward — 
together, but it is all to the good that a start has been made in the 
discussion of these questions between ourselves and the Soviet Govern- 
ment.” d 

It is here that the significance of the official title of the Grand 
Alliance begins to appear. Perhaps in deference to American suscepti- j 
bilities the word “alliance ’’ was avoided. For obvious reasons any 
such term as a ‘“‘ League of Free Nations ”’ would have been unsuitable. 
Whether by accident or design the twenty-six Allies called themselves 
“ the United Nations.” The second paragraph of the second clause of ~ 
their Declaration runs: “‘ The foregoing declaration may be adhered 
to by other nations which are or which may be rendering material 
assistance and contributions in the struggle for victory over Hitlerism.” 
In my view one of the most valuable features of this provision is that it 
excludes neutrals and neutrality, and avoids the besetting sin of those 
who organised the League of Nations and strove to make it universal. 
Among the “ United Nations’ during this war, as when they come to 
make the peace and to preclude future aggression, there can be no place 
for neutrals or for the idea of neutrality. No community can prosper 
and remain powerful if its members are neutral between right and 
wrong, between the law and law-breakers. 

This is the essence of the English Common Law which has enabled 
us gradually to find in this country a way of life that reconciles law and 
order with a wide degree of individual freedom. It must also be the 
essence of any lasting Union of Nations. This has long been my con- 
viction ; and as any mind that is accustomed to dwell upon the problems 
of preventing war and creating peace is apt to be biased in favour of its 
own notions, I frankly confess that the “ Declaration of the United 
Nations,” signed at Washington on January Ist, 1942, as a New Year’s 
gift to the world, gives me fuller satisfaction than I felt on February 
14th, 1919, when I heard President Wilson read the draft Covenant of 
the League of Nations to the Paris Peace Conference. Some two months 
earlier, a few days before the arrival of President Wilson in Paris, on 
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cember 13th, 1918, his “ special representative,’ the late Colonel 
| House, had asked me to make suggestions on the best method of 
| forming a league of nations. Colonel House knew that the President 
| ‘would wish its formation to be the first point on the agenda of the 
|| Peace Conference. I recommended that a nucleus for a league of 
) nations should be formed out of the various inter-Allied bodies that 
| had grown up during the war and had already acquired the habit of 
) working together for a common purpose ; that political advisers and 
)| international jurists of repute should be associated with it ; and that 
» to the nucleus thus formed all questions not susceptible of immediate 
» solution should be referred for impartial study and treatment. It was 
essential, I urged, that a league of nations should grow rather than be 
| “made”; that the Peace Conference should plant an acorn instead of 
»| trying to create a full-grown oak ; and that the covenant or constitution 
» of the league should develop in the light of experience, within a certain 
| framework to be established from the beginning, and not be drafted in 
» advance by theorists. 
Unfortunately, as I felt then and still feel, President Wilson favoured 
the “ full-grown oak”’ method. When Colonel House expounded the 
other method to him, the President ordered the American members of 
the inter-Allied bodies to go home at once. He would have nothing 
short of a cut-and-dried Covenant. So, on the evening of February 14th, 
1919, after hearing him read the draft Covenant to the Conference, I 
wrote that while it was impossible to listen to the document which 
_ President Wilson had read, to his comments upon it, and to the declara- 

tion of the Allied representatives without feeling that the affairs of the 
world were being lifted, if only for an instant, into new dimensions, the 
question remained how long that instant would last. And I added: 
“ All the speeches were made in the tone of men who were not, indeed, 
afraid of their own handiwork but were obviously conscious of the 
boldness of attempting to frame a new charter for civilised and un- 
civilised humanity.” 

Rightly or wrongly I have no such feeling about the Atlantic Charter 
and the “‘ Declaration of the United Nations.” They appear to follow, 
potentially, the “ acorn method.” They open a way to the progressive 
discharge of one of the greatest political tasks of the contemporary 
world—that of determining the future relationship of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations to the United States, and of both of them to 
Soviet Russia. They avoid cut-and-dried formulas for fluid situations. 
They contain a hope, which is the more hopeful because it corresponds 
to necessity, that the principle of union will supersede the principle of 
a league, and that the future of mankind will be safeguarded by a unity 
in diversity that may presently become unity in freedom. 

Between the present military position and the fulfilment of this hope 
a long, hard and bloody struggle may still lie. It may be even longer 
and harder than we anticipate, or it may be shorter and more trium- 
_ phant than we have as yet any right to suppose. One thing seems 
_ nevertheless clear. One chance of shortening the struggle and of bring- 
ing the world to see the prospective dawn of better days will depend on 
the use that is made of the Atlantic Charter and of its sequel in the 
_ Washington Declaration. Not a few Allied Governments and peoples 
are still bewildered. Some of them, who have gained high renown in 
this war, have not yet seen a vision of the future, and still tend to fix 

their gaze on the past. We shall need constant effort to expound and 
to proclaim not only the principles but the practical workings of the 
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Grand Alliance in the form of “‘ United Nations.” If these efforts be — 
made and consistently pursued, even the German people may descry — 
an alternative to the total disaster in which persistent support of 
Nazism must inevitably involve them. We haye at last the beginnings 
of a grand policy. On those beginnings we should be able to build for the 
first time an efficient and constructive moral offensive. 

WICKHAM STEED. 


GERMANY AFTER THE WAR. 


Cts primary common interest of the British Empire and the 
United States is the destruction, not of the German nation, but 
of the Central European military machine. So long as Central — 
Europe is led by eighty million Germans, so long as a united and armed 
Central European Power presents such an accumulation of technical 
and economic forces, so long will its European neighbours be menaced. 
A new continental Empire would be created again, and the British 
Empire as well as the United States would again be threatened. Great 
Britain cannot tolerate Central Europe as a political unit. Some 
publicists have suggested the break-up into a large group of tiny 
states. This would mean a reversion to a former condition of German 
history, as it was arranged by the Westphalian peace treaties (1648). 
The plan involves such a perfect contradiction of all technical and 
psychological conditions of our period that it does not merit serious 
refutation. Such a destruction of Germany would produce a new 
German movement for unity with all the emotions of desperate 
nationalism, social unrest, riots, rebellions and revolutionary activities 
endangering the peace of Europe. 

Surveying German history, we find Prussia to be the constant 
aggressor. The Prussian spirit has created modern Germany and imbued 
her with its arrogance. In his last book Dr. Rauschning tries to justify 
Prussianism. Certainly there were many generous souls in the “ corps 
of cadets ”’ at Lichterfelde; certainly not every landowner wasa haughty 
Junker. East Prussia boasted of its education and was enlightened by 
the tradition of Immanuel Kant. There even existed an honest admini- 
stration in the old Prussian state. Its civil servants were not very 
amiable but they were respectable. But how is it possible to discuss 
Prussia and the Prussian spirit without mentioning Frederick William I, 
who transformed his small and poor state into a barracks and a factory 
preparing for war? Beyond its means and real conditions of life, the 
Prussian state endangered Europe by tyrannising over its German 
neighbours and pushing out Imperial Austria. Much cynicism, ruth- 
lessness and jealousy was involved. Dr. Rauschning would be unable 
to explain away the feelings of disgust and horror evoked by Prussian 
methods. Prussia forced her drilling system upon old Germany and 
made a marriage of convenience with German civilisation, not to the 
latter’s advantage. Germany gradually became Prussified, but an 
adequate Germanisation of Prussia was always lacking. Frederick the 
Great was a genius and the representative of an old type of European 
civilisation. These facts permit us to pardon a good deal of his deeds. 
Bismarck, in his later period, showed such wisdom and reserve in foreign 
policy that the illegalities of his first period and the anti-constitutional 
character of his home policy may be criticised less severely. 

The Hitler system has produced a full outbreak of the old barbarous 
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Prussian instincts. They have now reached a degree of pure insanity. 
Of course, all Great Powers have used violence ; no national growth 
has been possible without fighting. Sweden would be nothing without 
Gustavus Adolphus; France, without Louis XIV and Napoleon ; 
Austria, without Prince Eugene and Schwarzenberg ; Italy, without 
Garibaldi ; England, without Cromwell and Nelson. Yet, the Prussian 
spirit and its influence on Germany is unique. It is not German but 
Prussian to believe in might as the leading principle of public affairs, to 
praise war as the ultimate perfection of political effort, to ignore, nay 
to despise, the interests of neighbours. In no other country has civil 
life been militarised to such a degree as in Prussia and Prussified 
Germany. Good soldiers existed everywhere in the world, but Prussia 
did not like nor respect the work and the habits of good citizens. The 
soldier was the first man in public life ; he was not expected to obey 
the Government, but to command the civilian population. 
_ Prussian militarism has fused two ideologies of quite different origin, 
pan-Germanism and socialism. It has become younger and more 
vigorous by virtue of this blend. But all the slogans of our period cannot 
conceal the fact that the old dangerous Prussian spirit is still alive. It 
triumphed first in the secret rearmament and works as the deepest and 
toughest element inside revolutionary National Socialism. Victory in 
the present war will be indecisive if the Prussian spirit, if Prussianism 
‘as such, is not smashed. Central Europe should not remain a political 
“unit, led by Prussia and her ideas. Central Europe has to be disarmed. 
Disarmament has to be permanently controlled. After 1918 the secret 
arming in Germany was well known but tolerated because nobody 
‘wanted to be bothered. Thus, German rearmament after the first 
world war became the chief reason for the second. The experience after 
1918 will teach the victors a lesson. Disarmament can only be handled 
by complete control of the industrial machine of a country. Universal 
‘disarmament does not exist in our imperfect world. Disarmament can 
only be effective if it is unilateral ; it must be understood and carried 
through as a punishment and guarantee for peace in the interest and in 
the name of International Law. There is no equality between victorious 
‘and beaten Powers. Central Europe has to be disarmed, though the 
‘degree of disarmament may differ. It must be most complete in 
| Prussia, the cradle of militarism in Germany and the permanent 
menace of her neighbours. 
_ Some symptoms seem to show that the idea of a democratic monarchy 
_(Volksmonarchie) has regained its opportunity in Europe. In Germany 
the republican constitution had poor luck. It is quite possible that after 
the defeat, all those who are ruined, disappointed and miserable will 
take refuge with the old rulers. There exists in the memory of many 
“people a link between the monarchy and the leading forces of the old 
traditional honesty, integrity, dignity and fulfilment of duty. A certain 
“stability amidst sudden changes has always been praised as one of the 
Main virtues of monarchy. History tells many stories of incompetent, 
selfish, whimsical princes. Afflicted by vulgar, criminal and cynical 
‘dictators and their corrupt satellites, the modern European may prefer 
to remember the distinguished and loyal royalty of old. The prince as 
a symbol of noble and sustaining traditions will win a certain popularity, 


‘quite apart from romantic exaggerations and illusions. The British 
monarchy, in the event of victory, will win new prestige and spread the 
authority of monarchical institutions all over Europe. Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Luxembourg, the Scandinavian countries will probably 
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survive the present catastrophe as monarchies, and even the Ameri 
republicans have been showing special sympathy for princes in exile 
Aiter the breakdown of Fascism, Italy will be happy to start a new 2 
period under an able prince. Crown PrinceyUmberto seems to show 
good promise. Spain may heal her wounds in a better spirit ifa monarch | 
offers his hand to all fighters in the lamentable civil war. Could perhaps” 
a new bourgeois king in France bridge the gulf which separates the two 
Frances of our days, and link the royal with the republican tradition in 
a new spirit of true patriotism and real liberty ? 

The new order in Central Europe may be found in the following way. 
Democratic Emperors (Volkskaiser) would become heads of a North 
German and a South German Empire. The Habsburg or Wittelsbach | 
dynasty would rule in South Germany including German Austria, the 
Welf dynasty in North Germany. The House of Brunswick-Hanover 
would represent the good spirit of Lower Saxony, the spirit of fairness’ 
and right, in contradiction to the violent Spirit of Prussia. The Welfs 
could become the centre of all anti-Prussian feelings in the Rhineland 
and the other parts of old Imperial Germany. The dynastic union of the 
Welfs with the Hohenzollern in Duchess Victoria Louise would give 
many loyal old Prussians a satisfaction and make a fair adjustment 
possible for them. The frontiers between North and South have to be 
worked out as thoroughly as possible : they need not be identical with 
the boundaries of Bismarck’s North German Confederation. Some 
experts will wonder whether a separation of certain parts of South 
Germany from the bulk of the Bismarckian Reich would be popular 
with the inhabitants. Bavaria south of the Danube, the southern parts 
of Wiirttemberg and Baden are chiefly Roman Catholic districts. They 
always resented the Prussian command more than any other part of 
Germany. The Protestant intellectuals will feel some distrust of a 
Habsburg rule. The majority of the population would, I suspect, be 
inclined to a reunion with their racial and confessional brethren in 
German Austria. The German element in the Habsburg Monarchy 
would be strengthened, which will prove valuable in the long run, since 
the weak position of the Germans in the later years of the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy was one of the main reasons for its failure. 

Since we assume that the victors will split up Greater Germany in 
some way or other, our solution presents the lesser evil. The South 
German states, Baden, Wiirttemberg and Bavaria, were creations of 
the Napoleonic period to balance the two Great Powers in Germany, 
Austria and Prussia. The so-called units of the three South German 
states always remained artificial. Bavaria especially became the classic 
nuisance of German history in the nineteenth century. It is one of the 
few merits of the Hitler system that the old particularism of the. 
dynasties which flourished during the Weimar Republic has been 
destroyed. Nobody will deplore a partition of the South German states 
in the interest of a new deal in Central Europe. A plebiscite may be 
. helpful for the fixing of the frontier line. Austrian provincialism would 
somehow be overcome. The idea of a special Rhenish Republic besides 
the two Empires is preposterous. It would isolate North Germany and 
make it an easy victim of the ruthless Prussian spirit. It would construct 
- an artificial unity of all countries along the Rhine which does not exist. 
It would separate the most famous territories of German Imperial 
tradition from the other parts of the fatherland. 

The author was a loyal adherent of the Weimar republic, but our 
experience was not too encouraging. Never had a convinced republican 
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elected President under the regulations of the constitution. 
Ebert was appointed by the National Assembly, and his provisional 
‘mandate was merely prolonged. His early death most likely spared him 
a bad defeat. Hindenburg was a convinced monarchist, and most of his 
electors voted for him precisely for this reason. True republicans 
acclaimed him the second time, led by the conviction that he would 
protect the republican constitution, and they received a bitter reward. 
As we know from reliable sources, Hindenburg reluctantly admitted 
_ Hitler to the Chancellorship only because the Fithrer committed himself 
to restore the monarchy, and his testament advocated the monarchy 
as the desirable and permanent constitutional form of the German 
‘future. Ebert, the leader of German Social Democracy, was a person 
of tact and prudence. In spite of these acknowledged qualities, he had 
‘a poor chance of becoming the constitutionally-elected head of the 
_ republic. What could other good men such as Otto Braun, Wilhelm 
Marx, Wilhelm Hellpach expect? As early as in 1925, 1926 and 1927 
the majority of the German nation wanted the restoration of the 
monarchy. Chancellor Briining, who organised Hindenburg’s second 
election against Hitler with considerable success, was a monarchist in 
_ principle, and it was probably not his fault that the restoration did not 
take place in 1931-2. The most successful and best known leader of 
_ German foreign policy, Gustay Stresemann, likewise was a monarchist 
_ in principle. He was the head of the German Popular Party (Deutsche 
_Volkspartei) and always remained in personal touch with the Hohen- 
zollern family. There was only one occasion to destroy the political 
influence of the German princes. The idea of a sequestration of the 
_ property of the former ruling German families was intended as a decisive 
_blow to monarchism, but the referendum on this plan was defeated. 
The radical republicans lost a battle, if not more. The princes responded 
by supporting all anti-republican movements, including National- 
- Socialism. 
By backing a democratic monarchy in the coming North German and 
_ South German states, the author is not moved by sentimental legitimism 
_ but by realistic reasons. The post-war period will be confronted with 
_ three very strong needs: religious renaissance, intellectual awakening, 
concentrated work of reconstruction which needs tranquillity and 
{ order. A deep aversion, an utter disgust will arise of all demoniacal 
- forces of destruction, of bloodshed, of revolutionary scheming. Sceptic- 
_ ism will confront all excited prophets who promise the millennium 
_ under their leadership. There will be no other solution than hard and 
practical work. The single mind, solid and effective action will be 
_ honoured. The future of all European countries can only be democratic 
and social-liberal. It does not matter very much whether the head of 
‘the new type of democratic states is a prince or a president. Political 
philosophy is not helpful for so concrete a problem. The actual work 
of the political machine would not be dependent on the character of the 
head of the state. The monarchy will be a comfort and a security for 
many reasons. Therefore we should like to recommend the democratic 
monarchy which has never existed in Germany. The revolution from 
above in October 1918 never came to real fruition. The November 
Tevolution wiped out the ruling houses, and there is no sense in restoring 
all these princes and princelings. One should be careful in using the old 
historical concept “ restoration.” As in all periods after great revolu- 
tions, the post-war period will have to create new forms behind the 
nominal renewal of the old ones. The deep illusion which will follow the 
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collapse of National Socialism will make the democratic monarchy 
attractive to all bourgeois classes in Germany. Remembering the 


inglorious defeat of Social Democracy in 1933, many moderate socialists 


will make their peace with the monarchy. The Catholic and Protestant — 
workers especially, in the wake of the religious revival, will probably 
join their fellow citizens to a large extent, while the other workers will 


form a loyal and, let us hope, constructive opposition. 


The problem is of course intertwined with foreign policy. The ~ 
Russian Empire, as a member of the victorious group, will try to spread ~ 
its form of constitution over the Continent. Hitler’s plan of a New — 
Europe has been answered by Russia with the draft of a bolshevised ~ 


Continent. The Anglo-Saxon Powers have a common interest to prevent 
such a solution. After the war, England will be a very democratic 
country, fulfilling advanced ideas of social reform. Russia, backed and 
helped by the leading countries of mature capitalism, will have to 


modify her system and accept further advice and support. This will 


enable her to clarify her home policy and to adjust it to the principles 
of democracy and self-government. However, Russian violent methods 
will always be considered as dangerous to the leading social strata in 
Central and Western Europe. The restoration of the monarchy as it 
is being discussed here may be useful in giving a guarantee of a peaceful 
evolution and reconstruction. 


The German enemies of National Socialism have not yet produced ~ 


any personality of towering size. Not one of the well-known names 
could assume the leadership of the new German states without risking 


lively and partly well-founded criticism. A general as a military © 
dictator would do his job for a period of transition, but in the long run © 
no military person should have power. It is high time that the German ~ 
states are ruled by citizens. Inside and outside Germany many patriots — 
are at work, who would make excellent advisers of young sovereigns ~ 


representing the future, themselves free of any handicap, and therefore 


able to present a reconciled and unified nation. Past and future would ~ 
have to co-operate and produce the necessary confidence for the difficult — 
task of reconstruction which cannot be done without the help of the ~ 
victorious Powers. The intoxication of National Socialism will be — 
followed by a terrible psychological depression. The Germans will need — 


a stimulus. The good name of old dynasties will give them satisfaction 
and self-respect. No court life, no aristocratic haughtiness would be 
revived : those days have passed. Prince and people should be linked 
by the comradeship of civilisation and true German culture. 

It may be useful to mention one more detail which is no trifle. After 
the first world war the German monarchists showed great reserve. The 


idea was to let the republicans do the dirty work and to hold them © 


responsible for all the bitter shame and disappointment of the years of 


transition. In better days the turn of the monarchy would come, and ~ 


the monarchy will save the fatherland when it can be saved. After the 
second world war a bitter period will come for all Germans, but let us 
“hope without useless humiliations. Unfortunately every nation is held 
responsible for its leaders. France did not win anything from Bismarck 
by overthrowing Napoleon III. The proclamation of the German 
republic in 1918 did not help the Germans very much. 

Will the monarchy enjoy more confidence with the Anglo-Saxon 
powers than a weak and anonymous republic? It is not impossible. 
From the German standpoint it should be emphasised that the monar- 
chists are by no means to wait behind the curtain for the dramatic 


| 
| 
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| climax. Jf they possess a serious programme they must come into the 


open and discuss the conditions of their co-operation. Political anti- 
Semitism was much less popular with most princes and the court 
society than with certain sections of the middle-class. Only the Hohen- 


| zollerns made a deplorable exception. Their intimate relations with 
' leading National Socialists constitute sufficient reason for excluding 


them from any German throne. It was one of the ideas of the great 
German statesman Stein to carry through the division between North 


| and South Germany. This implies a recognition of the deeper sense of 


German development of many hundred years. There no longer exists 
any justification for the so-called greater German unity since it has 
become a world danger. The monarchists were prodigal in promises 
before the outbreak of the second world war: after it, their turn will 
come. If the monarchy does not fulfil fair expectations, if old and new 
disadvantages should emerge, the majority of the German nation would 
always have the choice of restoring the republic. 

Let us assume the Habsburg or Wittelsbach family ruling in South 


Germany, the Welfs ruling in North Germany—the Habsburgs or 


Wittelsbachs with a slight Catholic, the Welfs with a slight Protestant 
accent. Confessional minorities in both parts would have to be care- 
fully respected. The period of the wars of religion having passed, it 
should be kept in mind that North Germany would not accept a 
Catholic Emperor as the ruler of the whole of Germany. And for these 
arid other reasons, Vienna and Munich would not tolerate a permanent 
rule of Prussian Berlin. Dualism is one of the chief elements of German 
history. The frank return to dualism would make home and foreign 
policy easier. Nobody would prevent the North and the South German 
Empires from maintaining close legal, economic and cultural relations. 
Otherwise complete independence, even competition would be desirable 
in the interest of a duration of the new European order. 

The South German Emperor, as the ruler of Austria, would wear the 
Hungarian royal crown. To what extent the new Czechoslovak state 
would desire to be linked by a personal union, to what extent Croatia 
and Dalmatia could join the Habsburg Empire, should be left to later 
discussions. The Slovaks probably would not mind accepting a Habs- 
burg ruler if their self-government could be assured. The strong anti- 
Habsburg feelings amongst the Czechs would make their position much 
more difficult. Yet, considering their isolation and the status of dis- 
armament of the two German Empires, a reasonable compromise does 
not seem to be impossible. As during the period before the first world 
war, Central Europe again would be ruled by two Emperors, but in 
quite a new way. The spirit of democracy, social liberalism and self- 
government, of disarmament and free trade as far as possible, would 
transform the pre-war fortress into a centre of liberty. The two new 
popular dynasties would fill the German nation with a new pride. They 
would promote the healing of the wounds, they would accelerate an 
overcoming of the naturally unpleasant consequences of a defeat, such 


as temporary foreign occupation and administration of certain German 


rovinces. 
The old Dual Monarchy of the Habsburgs was ruined by the Southern 
and Western Slavs, the Serbs and the Czechs. But one should not forget 
how skilfully the Austrian civil servants handled the Poles. The South 


_ German Empire will have a better position vis-a-vis the Slavs than the 


; 
: 


North German Empire. I do not want to improvise a sketch of the 
future frontiers of the new European order. It will be one of the most 
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difficult problems to restore Polish independence in a reasonable way. 
In any case the new frontiers will have to be guaranteed by Europe as 
a whole. No new generation will bear the burden of two world wars 
within twenty years. Youth will demand from the new peace such a 
degree of reason and justice as to make life worth while, or Europe will - 
be left as a hopeless bankrupt area of starvation by hundreds of 
thousands of desperate refugees. A European guarantee can only be 

given by a sort of European commonwealth. ‘ 
VEIT VALENTIN. 


POLAND’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
ALLIED CAUSE. t 


OLAND’S contribution to the Allied cause may be summed up: k 
Pisce the following headings :_ moral and spiritual, political and © 

strategic, diplomatic and economic. As regards her moral and © 
spiritual contribution, no finer tribute could be found than that in the © 
editorial article of The Times of September 1, 1941, entitled “ The © 
Cause of Poland,” which said: ‘ Hitler by a margin of two days 
conferred on the Polish nation the honour of precedence when attacking 
it.”’ It also dwelt on Poland’s extraordinary sufferings and privations, 
of which posterity will never hear enough, when it declared: “ No 
other country which dared to oppose Hitler suffered more appalling 
devastations in the brief period of gallant armed defence against 
overwhelming force. No other country has since been subjected to 
more ruthless methods of oppression at the hands of the Nazi occupying ~ 
armies and the Nazi administration.” 

This timely reminder would in itself be enough to emphasise before | 
the world the painful glory of Poland’s self-sacrifice in her own as well — 
as the Allied cause and to guarantee a debt of honour for the first and 
most gallant stand which that country offered to the most ruthless, 
merciless and rapacious of conquerors. For five weeks, almost alone 
for all practical purposes, Poland withstood the whole concentrated 
might of the German armies, in the hope of saving her own independ- 
ence. In so doing, Poland lost her liberty, but undoubtedly served 
the cause of Western civilisation. This great historical fact, like the 
“Miracle of the Vistula ”’ of 1920, proclaimed by Lord d’Abernon as 
the “‘ eighteenth decisive battle of the world’’ will certainly rank in 
history as one of the crucial periods of the second world war. This 
truth finds complete substantiation in the fact that it took Germany 
nearly eight months to recover from the short but extremely bloody 
and wasteful Polish campaign, so that thereafter she might turn 
westwards and attack Poland’s Western Allies. In this way, eight 
precious months were gained by the Allies in which to prepare. France, 
hiding behind her Maginot Line, took no sufficient heed of this golden 
opportunity and paid a terrible price for her great mistakes, but 
Britain, quickly arming, was ready, especially in the air, when the 
“Battle of Britain’’ began. Thus the Polish campaign gave Britain 
sufficient time in which to organise her defences and to beat off the 
first German attack. By her courageous and indomitable stand, 
Poland undoubtedly saved Britain from an attack which, if launched 
in September, 1939, might have had more serious consequences than 
it did in the autumn of 1940. Britain’s ‘“‘ Battle of the Marne ’”’ was 
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_thus won on the banks of the Vistula, and this fully confirms Poland’s 
ancient conviction that the security of Europe is indivisible and that 
_** Britain’s first line of defence is not on the Rhine, but on the Vistula.” 
It may now, therefore, be taken for granted that in offering five 
weeks’ resistance to the German avalanche, Poland was stemming 
and exhausting forces which might primarily have been used against 
the Western Democracies, with a result which was not difficult to 
foresee, especially as far as France was concerned. In her state of 
unpreparedness, France would have been wiped out much more 
quickly than she actually was, and Britain might have been subjected 
to joint air and land attack on a much more formidable scale than was 
actually the case. Through this initial mistake, Hitler, therefore, 
jeopardised from the start his whole campaign. When he attacked in 
the West, he found Britain at least prepared, both fighting and hitting 
back again. In this way, through her decision to fight Hitler, Poland 
rendered the Western Democracies, that is, principally the Britain 
of to-day, a priceless service. By throwing in 39 well-armed and fully 
trained divisions of infantry, cavalry, air force and motorised units, 
Poland blunted the initial thrust of the German attack, causing 
Hitler serious losses in man-power and military equipment. Had 
Poland failed to oppose him, all this large army would have become 
Germany’s war booty and it would have been used eventually against 
France and Britain, as Rumania’s forces are now being used against 
Soviet Russia. Again, if Poland had not taken up Hitler’s challenge, 
the fate of the war might have been settled in advance. France would 
have been conquered and Western civilisation put permanently under 
the Teutonic domination. One might also venture a suggestion that 
there might have been no war at all, and that Hitler would have got 
_the whole of Europe and everything else he then coveted by “ peaceful 
persuasion.”” After scoring so many successes through his policy of 
penetration, infiltration and conquest through internal disruption of 
his prospective victims, he would then have continued his progress 
practically unopposed. Poland, fortunately, however, spoiled his 
game of world conquest by intimidation, blackmail and treachery, and 
accordingly played its role of the saviour of the entire structure of the 
Western conception of life, freedom and justice. 
# In the light of this essential fact, the suggestion that the war was 
started on account of the Polish “ Corridor ” (Pomorze) and Danzig is 
ludicrous and cannot be taken seriously by students of history. Hitler 
used this argument as a pretext to start a war for world domination ; 
in its absence, some other equally plausible excuse would certainly 
have been found. There was never any doubt in Polish minds on that 
score, for the Poles had been forced to oppose German aggression 
for nearly 1,000 years and knew full well all the tricks the Germans 
were likely to resort to in order to conquer a given territory. Poland’s 
nine centuries of history are a pathway of constant struggle against 
Teutonic encroachments, which gained in strength and ruthlessness 
as Germany expanded internally and the progress of civilisation gave 
it fresh tools with which to destroy her peaceful neighbours. 
_ As an ancient Christian and Western nation, Poland throughout 
the centuries endeavoured to offset these German appetites and 
efforts, thus barring the way to the progress of a sinister force which 
forever threatened Western civilisation with destruction and annihila- 
tion. As a bearer of the heritage of ancient democratic liberties, 
she was predestined to undertake this role: her religion, traditions 
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and free national institutions conferred upon her the task of putting 
up a wall of resistance against a nation that made “ war a nationa 
industry.’ Therefore, by the very nature of her past and presen 
development, Poland was obliged to range herself on the side of thos 
Western powers for which the love of freedom and democratic justics 
possess identical meaning. If she took up arms against moder1 
Germany, it is for the sake of the same ideals for which France, a yea: 
ago, Britain to-day, and now the American people, will fight anc 
conquer. 

It can also be taken for granted that the mistakes committed by 
the Western Democracies in trying to appease Hitler by sacrificin; 
Austria and Czechoslovakia would have been fatal for them had no 
Poland made up her mind to retrieve the lost positions by strikin; 
back at Hitler. In his unbounded conceit and megalomaniac self 
assurance, Hitler expected that the mere threat of German attac! 
would force Poland into submission,-while some local “ Quisling ’ 
would complete the rest-of the job assigned to him by Berlin. Thi 
powerful resistance completely upset Hitler’s time-table and force: 
him to abandon for the time being the fight which he intended t 
launch in the West. As we all know, his losses in Poland have bee 
great and amounted to half a million men, thousands of aeroplanes anx 
tanks, and no Quisling appeared to finish the job. The Polish natio: 
showed a united front to the invader and fought desperately till th 
last, until all hope had disappeared. Strengthened by her alliance 
with France and Great Britain, she put up a magnificent fight, and i 
continuing to fight on British soil as well as organising acts of sabotag 
at home. When the German attack came, there was no panic or quic. 
collapse: Polish troops fought like their finest forebears in ages past 
Despite completely inadequate help from the Allies, Poland did no 
give in of her own free choice. 

The acceptance by Poland of an alliance with Great Britain was i 
itself a proof that she acted in accord with her centuries-old tradition 
of free democratic institutions. It is obvious that she could neve 
have been led permanently into the totalitarian camp despite man 
efforts to inveigle her in that direction. By throwing in her lot wit 
France (since 1921) and with Great Britain (since August 25, 1939 
she became a partner in a great alliance that was intended to preserv 
the peace of Europe. The risks of such a stand were obvious, ye 
the Polish nation never hesitated in its choice and enthusiasticall 
accepted the British Alliance when it was announced. Poland 
instinct, political sympathies and conscious reasoning made this tas 
easier. When she came to choose definitely between Hitler’s dubiot 
offers of a joint conquest of Russia, and a friendship and alliance wit 
Britain, she unhesitatingly chose the latter. That it was a wise choic 
nobody with any sound political sense could dispute, although at th 
time of the German invasion many Poles were disappointed at th 
half-hearted help given in her hour of her greatest need. It should k 
. stressed, however, that Britain’s acceptance of an alliance with Polan 
was preceded by an almost revolutionary change of public opinion 1 
this country in favour of such a step. 

It is now clear that this loyal Polish stand greatly strengthened tt 
- position of her Western Allies. A nation of 35 millions had place 
all her resources at the disposal of their joint cause and so made Hitl 
ponder before taking the final leap. If Poland had rejected tk 
British offer, Hitler would have succeeded in launching a much mo: 
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owerful attack in the West, or perhaps he might have succeeded in 
reaking up the Franco-British Alliance and attacking the British 
‘mpire direct. Instead, he attacked Poland first, and while in the 
Nest people were talking about a “ phoney war,” Poland was bleeding 
nd dying out of loyalty to the Allied cause. In this cruel fashion, 
oland was footing the bill with innumerable bodies of her young sons, 
ich economic resources and with an indomitable spirit that knew no 
complacency for a helplessness and weakness born out of  short- 
ightedness, and for the shortages in the Allied military equipment, as 
vell as for their general lack of preparedness and their thousands of 
nstances of ‘‘ wishful thinking’”’ that nearly brought them all to 
he brink of disaster. By this Polish ‘‘ example ’’ the Allies were to 
earn the perfection of the German totalitarian war of annihilation and 
xploitation, and by Poland’s cruel fate they were to be told what 
waited them should Hitler conquer them as well. France, unfor- 
unately, took her lesson a little too late to serve any useful purpose, 
fhe Polish General Staff in France under General Sikorski placed at 
he disposal of the French General Staff full details concerning German 
nvasion strategy and tactics, but the French military authorities 
lismissed the whole thing as unworthy of their serious attention. 
Their “ Maginot Line ” complex blotted out of their consciousness any 
dea of the danger which might threaten France from the German 
,ordes. The Polish military plan submitted in Paris at that time was 
hus rejected, although it was later realised that it possessed very 
rious chances of success. 

But this was not the only Polish contribution to France’s military 
ffort before her collapse. General Sikorski succeeded in bringing 
ogether and equipping on French soil an army of nearly 80,000 and 
lacing it at the disposal of the French High Command. There also 
he Poles fought to the very end, while many Frenchmen gave up 
he fight before the battle was well nigh began. Attached to various 
*rench armies, Polish troops strewed with their bodies every depart- 
nent of France where the war raged, and only the remnants were 
svacuated to Britain. They were found fighting gloriously in Narvik, 
lefending an important sector of the Scottish coast, and in the Near 
Hast, and, above all, displaying unusual fighting qualities in the air 
ind on the sea. Apart from this Polish war effort, new Polish armies 
ire now being formed in Canada and Soviet Russia in order to take an 
sarly part in the struggle to free the world from Nazi enslavement. 

The Polish forces in Great Britain represent a total of about 30,000 
officers and men in all the three fighting services : i.e. army, navy and 
uir force. The bulk of the Polish Army is still here and is being 
steadily increased by the influx of new recruits from Canada, the 
U.S.A. and other American republics. A considerable force led by 
seneral Kopanski is taking part in the Libyan campaign and has 
ulready distinguished itself in the defence of Tobruk. It is expected 
that the third and largest Polish Army will soon come into being on 
the territory of the U.S.S.R. where, since Poland’s defeat, over 
[,500,000 Polish exiles of both sexes, including fully trained officers 
and men, have been imprisoned for the past two years. Freed from the 
Soviet concentration camps under the Polish Soviet Agreement of 
July 30, 1941, supplemented by a treaty of friendship and mutual 
assistance of December 4, 1941, concluded by Stalin and General 
Sikorski, the new Polish force is expected to reach a total of 200,000, 
fully trained and equipped men to be employed against Poland’s and 
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Russia’s joint enemy, while Polish airmen from Russia will be incor- 
porated in the Polish Air Force in this country. The Polish troops 
in Russia will be equipped with British and American weapons under. 
the Lease-and-Lend Bill. This new army will be autonomous and 
will be under the Polish command. 

The Polish Navy, which since the outbreak of war has been acting 
under the orders of the British Admiralty, has been doing a silent but © 
very useful work convoying troops and food ships and taking part in - 
various naval engagements in the North Sea, the English Channel, 7 
the Atlantic and the Mediterranean. One Polish Naval unit scored a_ 
signal success by spotting and following the Bismarck until the British © 
Fleet finished it off. Polish submarines have also figured in many 
heroic exploits, of which the escape of the Orzel through the mine- | 
infested Skagerrak is not the least important. The Polish Air Force | 
is by far the best known and is responsible for the high reputation in © 
which Polish soldiers are held all over the world since their grand, if 
hopeless, fight for the independence of theircountry in September 1939. 
Although highly depleted after France’s collapse, the Polish Air Force 
was, nevertheless, quickly reconstituted on British soil into a 
fighting force of the first order. When the Battle of Britain opened, it 
soon became known for its indomitable courage and fighting spirit, 
recalling the greatest deeds in Poland’s glorious military history. 
Heirs to the traditions of the Polish knights of the middle ages until the 
Napoleonic period, Polish airmen have always been in the forefront 
of all combat, sparing neither life nor machines in an effort to destroy 
the most hated enemy. They scored particular successes in the defence - 
of London and are credited with having brought down so far nearly 
500 enemy machines in various combats over France and Germany. 
The highest individual score for one single squadron was 165 enemy 
machines shot down. It is primarily they that made the name of 
Poland famous once more all over the world, because, fighting side by 
side with their famous British colleagues, they now share the honour 
of having been in the front line of the struggle for the independence 
of these islands upon which the hopes of all liberty-loving people are 
pinned. Let us hope that these great efforts will not be forgotten 
and that, after a victorious war, Poland will once more regain her 
rightful place in the family of European nations as a bulwark of 
Western and Christian civilisation, as a wall against German aggression, 
and as a true and loyal friend of Britain in an attempt to build a lasting 
peace in Europe. 


STEFAN KLECZKOWSKI. 


EDWARD BENES THE MAN. 


MONGST the most cherished books I possess is an old battered 
A French guide-book of Paris with a couple of addresses scribbled 

“in pencil inside the cover. I had lent it to my class-mate, 
Edward Benes, when in 1905, with little more than the railway-ticket 
in his pocket, he went to Paris to study at the Sorbonne. He brought 
it back in 1908 on his return to Prague, and at my request gave me the 
addresses of a few modest students’ hotels on the rive gauche. Ten 
years later Benes, as Foreign Minister of Czechoslovakia, was sitting 
next to Clemenceau, Lloyd George, Foch and other prominent figures 
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of the World War in a conference which was formulating the armistice 
terms for Germany and Austria-Hungary. Czechoslovakia was 
resurrected in 1918, after three centuries of foreign misrule and 
oppression, mainly by the superhuman efforts of a group of 
devoted patriots, led by two professors, T. G. Masaryk and Edward 
Benes, and an astronomer-soldier, Stefanik. Czechoslovakia was 
recognised by the Allies as a state before its territory was freed. At that 
time it was represented only by a group of leaders scattered over the 
capitals of the Allied countries, and by a volunteer army operating 
abroad—in France, Italy and Siberia. The making of this state is a 
fairy tale without precedent in history. To-day Edward Bene§ is with 
us here in London, no more an unknown professor or the minister of a 
newly-formed state, but a statesman of international repute, one of the 
lights of the now dormant League of Nations, and one of the hopes of 
a better world-order—fighting again, as he did a quarter of a century 
ago, both for his country and for humanity at large. 

These later events have not obliterated in my memory the impression 
of Edward Benes when at the age of fourteen we first sat down in the 
same class-room of the “ gymnasium,” i.e. classical secondary school, 
in Vinohrady, a suburb of Prague. It stood in a quiet side street, in a 
row of three-storied flats, conspicuous only by its size and barrack-like 
architecture. I can still picture to myself the crowd of schoolboys of 
various sizes and ages, from ten to eighteen, rushing with books under 
their arms, like bees into a hive, to cross the threshold before the 
severe-looking school janitor, an ex-sergeant, rang the bell placed at the 
bottom of the staircase. The same janitor relaxed somewhat his olympic 
features when with the help of his wife he laid out in the corridor 
during the recess a tin-can filled with hot water in which floated the 
long twin sausages known to all visitors. There were also baskets piled 
high with rolls. A twin sausage with a smear of mustard or some 
grated horse-radish and a roll cost then about a penny. 

The schoolrooms were not cheery: three high narrow windows, two 

rows of forms on which we sat close to each other, three or four on each 
form, thirty to forty in a class. Facing us was the teacher’s desk on 
a platform, next to a sliding blackboard, a crucifix, and a framed photo 
of the old Emperor Francis Joseph—hated by us as a symbol of the 
Austrian yoke. The instruction was in Czech, but text-books and oral 
explanations were devised to imbue us with devotion to the Habsburg 
| dynasty and to expel any thoughts of an independent national destiny. 
Needless to say, present-day Czechoslovakia formed then a very un- 
willing and rebellious part of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, and 
secondary schools were considered principally as mills for turning out 
obedient civil servants of the Habsburgs. Our curriculum was extensive 
—eight years of Latin, six years of Greek, Czech and German grammar 
and literature, natural history, physics and chemistry, geography, 
history (ancient, medieval and modern), mathematics, geometry, in the 
highest forms logic and psychology. The teachers belonged to two 
distinct types: one very officious, leathern and dry, the other trying 
to engage our interest and sympathising more or less openly with our 
chronic state of youthful revolt. 

We were all day-pupils of course, but there were two groups, town 
boys and country boys. The latter, mostly sons of farmers and crofters, 
were at a disadvantage at first, but as they had to board with strangers 
from the age of ten or eleven and often to support themselves by giving 


lessons, they sooner showed independence of character than the town 
? 
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boys who lived at home. Continental youths have to work hard at their 
lessons, and at the beginning of this century had little opportunity for 
sports or games: football was forbidden, and only a few could afford — 
to play lawn tennis. We went for long tramps on foot in the frontier 
mountains in the vacations, and learnt swimming in the river Vltava. — 
But we were intensely interested in philosophy and politics, the more 
so as the Austrian school authorities severely punished any participa- | 
tion in debating circles or political organisations. A British boy, 
reared in political freedom, can hardly understand the fascination and 
compelling interest which politics had for a Czech boy, the son of a 
small enslaved nation. It was a period of momentous developments— 
the first rumblings of the storm which descended upon the world a - 
decade later. We were steeped in modernist literature, especially 
French and Russian, and we suffered from the morbid scepticism and 
pessimism of the period. There were tremendous social convulsions— 
the fight for universal suffrage and women’s rights, for social insurance, 
the growth of socialism and its struggle fordomination over the young 
generation. Apart from smaller wars which always divided the class 
into camps, such as the Spanish-American, Greco-Turkish, Russo- 
Japanese and the Boer War, there were the first unmistakable signs of 
an approaching Russian revolution. And above all our minds were 
obsessed with the unceasing fight for Czech Home Rule, for freedom from 
Austrian oppression, for the liberation of the kindred Slovaks from the 
tyranny of the Magyars. Passionately we took part in frequent mass 
demonstrations in the streets. These were followed by police reprisals. 
Any boy caught was liable to be expelled from school, and this danger 
added spice to the adventure. All this inspired us with sympathy for 
the oppressed in any part of the world. 

Edward Benes at the age of fourteen was already an individuality. 
Short, spare, somewhat stocky, with a cheery self-reliant face and a 
half shy, half roguish grin, with a frank but reserved manner, critical, 
tenacious and independent, with a healthy dose of mischievousness, 
earnest but humorous—a typical son of that Czech peasantry which 
gave to the world teachers, reformers and saints like John Hus and 
Comenius, thinkers and statesmen like Chelcicky, Palacky, Havli¢ek 
and T. G. Masaryk, and invincible military leaders like Zizka. Asonofa 
crofter from Western Bohemia, one of ten children, he could count on 
very little help from home, and learnt early in life what the struggle for 
existence means. Luckily one of his elder brothers had at that time a 
post as teacher in Prague, and thus Edward had for the first few years 
at least a friendly roof over his head. This brother probably exercised 
a helpful influence on him. He was an admirer and adherent of Pro- 
fessor T. G. Masaryk who at that time was building up his own political 
party, and secured election to the provincial diet of Bohemia as a 
representative of Masaryk’s party. Edward used to tell us various 
funny stories of his elder brother’s electioneering campaign. This 
brother for years edited a review written in shorthand and called 
. “Multum non multa”; he tried by this means not only to spread 
interest in shorthand as a time-saving device but also to educate people 
to a concise manner of expressing their thoughts. Edward has remained 
a shorthand enthusiast to this day. 

Young Edward early showed purpose and method. He has been a 
non-smoker and teetotaler all his life, although smoking being for- 
bidden was indulged in as a declaration of independence by all the 
right-thinking boys, and Edward was no spoil-sport. He did not try 
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to excel at school, considering such achievements a loss of time. He 
learnt enough to satisfy official requirements, and applied all his spare 
energy from very early days to private reading, especially philosophy, 
sociology and politics. He continued this exercise unblushingly during 
the more boring school lessons. It was a widespread practice in the 
class to read a book held just under the level of the desk, but whilst 
most of his schoolfellows indulged in fiction, he concentrated on more 
serious subjects. In spite of his slender means he decided at an early 
date to go abroad for his university studies, and, though not naturally 
a linguist, learnt French assiduously. 

In the top form we all had to concoct and deliver a speech. I chose 
the history of British colonial development for mine. The interest 
which Benes evinced in this subject showed that in spite of the prevalent 
francophil trend he even then was realising the importance of the 
English-speaking world. During his student days in Paris he managed 
to spend a few months in London, and in his War Memoirs he repeatedly 
mentions the deep impression which English life and institutions, both 
political and religious, made on him. It was an iconoclastic period in 
our part of Europe: all hitherto accepted values were being severely 
tested and mostly rejected. We were all strongly influenced by this 
tendency. But a negative attitude did not satisfy young Benes’s con- 
structive mind. He soon rose above mere negation, as his letters from 
Paris show, and built for himself a positive religious conception of the 
universe and man’s place in it. 

In Paris he kept himself by writing articles to Czech papers—a 
poorly paid job—and exercised the strictest economy, working day and 
night. Even in the relaxing atmosphere of Quartier Latin he kept true 
to his high standards. From letters to schoolfellows about mutual 
male and female acquaintances who came to Paris, one can see how 
little use he had for empty show and frivolity. But there was one 
Czech fellow-student whom he met in Paris and fully approved of. 
Her name was Mlle. Hana Vitékova. When they became better 
acquainted and she gave him permission to call her by her first name, 
he showed presence of mind and tactical talent by asking her there and 
then to be allowed to change her second name—and Mme. Hana 
Benesova has proved an ideal mate and fellow-worker. His university 
studies finished, Benes accepted a post as teacher at a commercial 
academy in Prague, preparing himself at the same time for a lectureship 
at the University. Scores of his former pupils still remember him as an 
ideal teacher, who treated them as his equals, without any show of 
superiority. He tried above all to develop their critical faculties and to 
encourage independent thinking. Benes showed even at school a sense 
of balance. His interests were not one-sidedly intellectual. In spite 
of the official ban he played football, at that time a newly imported 
game. He played it so vigorously that he broke a leg, and when the 
real reason of this mishap became known, he barely escaped expulsion 
from school—a situation which must appear utterly incomprehensible 
to an English schoolboy. 

During the five years we spent at school together, the strong 
individuality which Benes radiated made me often think that Havliéek, 
the fearless Czech journalist, satirist and political leader of the 1848 
revolutionary period, must have looked like this in his young days: 
but Benes’s meteoric career fast outstripped these forecasts. After the 
last world war, when as an overworked Foreign Minister he cheerfully 
sacrificed hours of his precious time to astend meetings of old class- 
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mates, he held us'spellbound ; but it was typical of him that he talked 
rather of the tasks awaiting him and us than of his past experiences and 


achievements. And now, after a life-time of exhausting work, having fi 


faced blows of fate which would break most ‘men, he came to London © 
to take up cheerfully anew the fight for Czechoslovakia and for human — 
rights. During his term as Foreign Minister he had many adversaries | 
and critics at home. He is a born fighter, and enmity and opposition 
only stimulate him to more strenuous efforts. After the Nazi occupation | 
of Czechoslovakia discord vanished as by magic, and the refugee | 
President is now hailed by all Czechoslovaks as their leader. He is one | 


of the most remarkable men of our age. Were he a member of a big 
nation he would by now be one of the world’s leading statesmen. 


Although he belongs only to the small and hitherto “ little known” 
Czechoslovak nation, we may still live to see him win the full apprecia- 
tion he deserves. His is a rare combination of intelligence, common _ 


“} 


i) 


sense, far-sightedness, relentless logic, idealism and realism, moral — 
integrity, selflessness, vision, tenacity and limitless capacity for hard 


work. No man better deserves the motto “ Per aspera ad astra.” 
J. BODMER. 
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IV 


UIZOT, the austere Protestant, the greatest French statesman 
C_preswecs Talleyrand and Gambetta, was swept away by the 

same revolutionary tide as Metternich. His Memoirs are perhaps 
the most valuable contribution of France to the category of political 
apologias. Politics have an important place in the glittering Mémoires 
d’Outre Tombe ; but Chateaubriand, though a Foreign Minister and an 
Ambassador for a short time, was primarily a Man of Letters. Like 
Talleyrand, Guizot lost power about the age of sixty, but, unlike him, 
he never expected a recall to the stage. Living to a great age in his 
quiet Norman home, surrounded by his books and documents, he had 
time to recount his story in elaborate detail. He was, moreover, a 
historian by profession, writing easily and clearly, and a publicist of 
the first rank. His eight volumes, published 1858-67, describe not only 
the eight years when he was virtually the ruler of France, but the 
decades of apprenticeship. It is an imposing achievement, no more 
to be ignored than that of Clarendon himself. 

“Thucydides and Machiavelli wrote contemporary history,” 
declared Guizot ; ‘‘ why should I not do the same? ”’ His apologia is 
serene, measured, impersonal, uncomplaining, for, though his father 
had been guillotined, he believed in the divine ordering of the world. 
Serenely confident in-his gospel of the juste milieu, ordered liberty, the 
_middle way between lawless revolution and sterile autocracy, he 
watched the Second Empire with disapproval but without despair. 
Limited monarchy and a limited franchise seemed to him the last word 
in political science. He found his model in the England of the Reform 

Bill, served its French equivalent in the Bourgeois Monarchy, and 
perished in its fall. He may be described as a Liberal Conservative or 
as a Whig of the school of Lord Grey. Caressing the illusion of finality, 
like Metternich, he never changed and he never grew. “‘ Je suis deceux 
que |’élan de 1789 a élevés et qui ne consentiront point 4 descendre.”’ 
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Under the restored Bourbons he found himself on the Left, under 
Louis Philippe on the Right. There is an irony in the fate of the greatest 
champion of constitutional monarchy at home and abroad, whose 
Opposition even to a moderate extension of the franchise ruined the 
cause he had at heart. That men of property and education were alone 
competent to vote seemed to him an axiom. Like Tocqueville he was 
terrified by numbers. The significance of the rise of the Fourth Estate 
escaped him, for he could never emerge from his bourgeois limitations 
nor realise that one class is not a good judge of the feelings and needs 
of another. He had no eyes for the social question. Contemptuously 
ejecting the outworn principles of the ancien régime, he forgot that the 
Fourth Estate might in turn challenge the political monopoly of the 
Third, insist on a substantial share of power, and press forward towards 
a minimum standard of life. It is this rigidity of mind, this lack of 
imagination, this narrowness of sympathy, which excludes him from 
the front rank of statesmen and thinkers. 
_ Despite its ample dimensions, Guizot’s apologia is almost purely 
political. Except in the first volume it tells us little about his family 
and his friends. There is only one passing reference to Princess Lieven. 
“ There is no humour, no irony,” writes Mr. Woodward. “A cold 
magnificence, a splendid disdain set a barrier between Guizot and the 
men whom he governed. They and their posterity have a right to know 
his conduct of the great business of state, the immediate or distant 
ends he tried to serve ; all else is his own.”’ Seven of the eight volumes 
are devoted to the reign of Louis Philippe, whom he served as Minister 
_of Education, where he did his best work, Foreign Minister and Premier. 
For the years 1840-8 they are almost a history of France, though rather 
of foreign than internal affairs. The controversial episode of the 
Spanish marriages is described at immense length without entirely 
clearing his character. The curious reader will find the whole docu- 
mented story of that rather unsavoury transaction told for the first 
time in an admirable volume by Dr. Jones Parry. He was not alone 
to blame for the destruction of the Anglo-French Entente, for Palmer- 
ston had a finger in the pie and Louis Philippe pushed his dynastic 
interests ; yet the story diminishes the moral stature of a man who 
professed to steer his course by the stars. The scholar-statesman 
remains an impressive and on the whole an attractive figure ; but his 
testimony, like that of other members of the craft, needs to be scru- 
tinised with a critical eye. His strength and weakness are described 
with deep insight in the first volume of Emile Faguet’s incomparable 
Politiques et Moralistes du dix-neuvieme siécle and in Woodward’s 
Three Studies in European Conservatism. 

The first British Prime Minister since Clarendon to compose an 
apologia was Lord John Russell, whose Recollections and Suggestions, 
published in 1875, cover the years from his election to Parliament in 
1873 till 1873. Large parts of it had already appeared in the form of 

Introductions to the volumes of his Speeches and Despatches. The bio- 
grapher of Fox thought as a Whig and wrote as a Whig; but, except 
for sharp attacks on “‘ those bandits,” the ‘‘ Adullamites,” who wrecked 
the Reform Bill of 1867, and on Gladstone’s handling of the Alabama 
case, there is none of the bitterness bred by disappointments and 
frustration which disfigures so many political autobiographies. As 
Home Secretary, Colonial Secretary, Foreign Secretary, Prime Minister, 
Leader of the Liberal Party for twenty years and one of the authors of 
the Reform Bill, he had his place in the sun. “‘I have been received 
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with quite as much favour as I deserved.’ There is also an unusual 
readiness to confess mistakes. He ought to have talked to Palmerston 
instead of dismissing him from the Foreign Office by letter in 1851. He 
should have stopped the sailing of the Alabama without waiting for the 
opinion of the Law Officers. He regrets his resignation from the Aber- 
deen Cabinet, though he blames himself for joining it still more. \Had 
he been Premier, he explains, he would have told Turkey that unless 
she accepted the Austrian project of conciliation as it stood, since it had 
already been accepted by Russia, we should give her no further support. 
In this way, he believes, the Crimean War might have been averted. 

Some interesting pages are devoted to sketches and anecdotes of 
distinguished contemporaries. Travelling with Lord and Lady Holland 
in Spain during the Peninsular War he was greatly impressed with 
Wellington’s coolness in action. At Elba he found Napoleon so restless 
that he reported that the eagle would try to escape from his cage. He 
confutes Macaulay’s assertion that oratory is essential to Parliamentary 
success by the examples of Castlereagh and Althorp. The House of 
Commons, the noblest assembly of freemen in the world, likes a man it 
can trust. The former, who combined high character with a detestable 
policy, was a very confused speaker, and on one occasion he exhorted 
the country gentlemen not to turn their backs on themselves. Althorp 
hated office and longed for release. Of himself he modestly declares 
“ Eloquence I had none.” Brougham’s speech in defence of Queen 
Caroline was the most wonderful effort he ever heard, but no one 
trusted him. Pitt in his liberal days, Canning and Wellington, are 
praised, while the selfishness of their diehard followers is rebuked. 
The Tories, he declares, made a great mistake after 1815 in not scrapping 
the measures which war alone could justify and considering wisely, 
liberally and maturely what was the policy which in days of peace 
might be expected to prevail in Parliament and the nation. As Canning 
truly said, the great bulk of the Tory party, professing to worship Pitt, 
adored him as the pagans of the East adore the sun—only in his eclipse. 
Since they only made concessions when public opinion was too strong 
for them, it fell to the Whigs to lead the nation along the path of ordered 
liberty. There is nothing so conservative as progress, nothing so 
dangerous as trying to stand still. ‘‘ My disposition has always been 
favourable to compromise and moderation.” His lifelong gospel had 
been the old Whig toast, ‘‘ the cause of civil and religious liberty all 
over the world.’’ The Tories, he declares, cared little for it and the 
Radicals were too doctrinaire. How could a Russell be anything but a 
progressive Whig ? 

When Garibaldi’s fighting days were over with the unification of Italy 
the old lion of Caprera put his reminiscences, written at various times, 
into final shape. Published posthumously in 1888, they should be 
studied in the edition of 1932, where they form the second volume of 
the collection of his writings edited by the Royal Commission. Like 
many other political autobiographies they are a programme as much 


-asarecord. The Preface, written in 1872, strikes the note of the book. 


The Bayard of the Risorgimento was the champion of national and 
political liberty everywhere. Tyranny, he declares, is the chief cause 
of evil. Republicanism is the normal system of government because it 


is desired by a majority and for that reason is not imposed by force. 


Yet there was no need to try to impose it on communities who enjoyed 
free institutions under another form, for instance England under 
Victoria, It is because he regards clericalism as a bulwark of tyranny 
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that he denounces it with passionate contempt. “‘ In all my writings I 
have always attacked clericalism, because I have always regarded it as 
the prop of all despotism, vice and corruption. The priest is the per- 
sonification of lying. “Il prete! Ah! questo é il vero flagello di Dio.” 
Needless to say he excepts the humble priests who rallied to his cause, 
some of whom gave their lives for the liberty of their country. 

The young sailor from Nizza visited Rome at the age of 18 and con- 
ceived an undying love for the Eternal City. ‘“‘ Rome is the symbol of 
united Italy, and the most infernal work of the Papacy was to keep it 
divided, morally and materially.’’ These words, he tells us, were written 
in 1849 and copied out with approval in 1871. During the fourteen 
years in South America the vision of a free and united Italy never left 
him, and in 1848 he returned from Montevideo with sixty-three comrades 
to take part in “the holy war.’’ The story of the heroic defence of 
‘Rome against French troops, known to English readers from the prose 
epic of George Trevelyan, was set down shortly after his escape from a 
country once again subject to the Austrians, the Bourbons and the 
priests, and it breathes the bitterness of defeat. Pio Nono had toyed 
with Liberalism and had cast it away. ‘‘ The Papacy, under its re- 
former’s mask, was, is and always will be the mortal enemy. . . . Cen- 
turies of servitude under the horrible yoke of the Emperor and the still 
more shameful yoke of the Papacy ” had led to ‘“‘ the modern canaille of 
potentates and priests.’’ The degradation of Italy fills his soul with 
tempestuous grief. His consolation was the soundness and patriotism 
of the common man, as illustrated in his hairbreadth escapes during the 
retreat from Rome with the Austrians at his heels, in which treachery 
would have brought material reward. 

In February 1859, after his second exile in America, Garibaldi was 
invited by Cavour to co-operate in the coming campaign against 
Austria. He disliked Napoleon III as an ally, but, since most Italians 
believed that nothing could be done without his aid, he regretfully 
accepted the programme of co-operation. A people which refuses to 
bend the knee to the foreigner, he declares, is invincible, but many of 
his countrymen had become soft and degenerate. Equally he was ready 
to work with Victor Emmanuel, since in 1859 a republic was impossible, 
“though I was and am a Republican.”’ His task was to harass the 
Austrians in the angle between Lake Maggiore and Lake Como—a minor 
military operation, but providing the opportunity for the young men of 
Italy once again to show their mettle. He records and laments every 
casualty among his gallant followers. ‘‘ Brave youth! Your bones are 
the eternal foundation of the edifice of our fatherland. The mothers of 
future generations will teach their children to bless your names.” 

In the following year, 1860, Garibaldi made history on the grand 
scale with the conquest of Sicily and Naples by the Thousand, whose 
almost incredible exploits have been described with Venetian colouring 
in the second and third volumes of George Trevelyan’s history. With 
the epic nature of his theme Garibaldi’s simple prose sometimes takes 
wings, as in the picture of his two ships sailing over the moonlit sea 
towards Sicily. ‘‘ O Mille! Argonauts of Liberty! where your brothers 
are fighting for liberty, there you must be. You hasten to the fray 
without asking if the enemy is numerous, if the number of volunteers 
and the equipment are sufficient for the arduous task.’’ The frequency 

and generosity of his tributes to his followers, from Bixio down to the 
_humblest private, help us to understand the devotion he inspired. His 
ideal was the fighting man, ever ready to lay down his life for a noble 
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cause. When rulers, statesmen, writers pass across the page the tem- 
perature falls. He speaks with respect but without the slightest 
enthusiasm of Cavour and Victor Emmanuel, and his references to 
Mazzini are chilly and sometimes disparaging, It may be argued that 
he over-simplified the issue between the Risorgimento and its foes, but 
it was a dedicated life. Among the paladins of nineteenth-century 
nationalism he occupies the most honoured place. 

Bismarck’s Reflections and Recollections, which should be read in the 
edition of Professor Gerhard Ritter, stand at the top of the list of 
political autobiographies, not merely because he is the greatest man 
who ever wrote a full-length narrative of his life, and not merely because 
the events he records are of world-wide significance, but because its 
value as a manual of statecraft is unsurpassed. It is too long and too 
detailed to suit the general reader outside or even inside Germany, 
though it contains many dramatic scenes, such as the conversation 
with the King on his appointment in 1862-and the editing of the Ems 
telegram ; but it must always remain the chosen companion of states- 
men, teachers, and students of history. It produces an almost over- 
whelming sense of power, and the highest compliment we can pay it 
is to say that it is fully worthy of the author. Accepting an offer from 
Cotta to publish his memoirs, the fallen statesman secured an ideal 
assistant in his old associate of the Foreign Office, Lothar Bucher, who 
knew more of his master’s secrets than anyone but Holstein, and who, 
unlike that cantankerous intriguer, remained loyal throughout. En- 
couraged by his collaborator, who resided for long periods at Friedrichsruh 
and Varzin and sifted the materials, the Prince dictated reminiscences 
and reflections, sometimes spontaneously and sometimes in answer to 
questions, which Bucher sorted out into chapters. When the faithful 
old scribe, who suggested the title of the work, passed away in 1892, 
the foundations had been laid. In 1893 the first draft was printed, 
serving as a basis for the extensive revisions which continued till the 
end. 

The first two volumes, which were published directly after the 
author’s death and end with the death of the Emperor Frederick, are 
of infinitely greater interest than the scolding supplement which could 
not appear till the Hohenzollern Empire had passed away. The narra- 
tive of his fall, which fills the slender third volume, is written with a 
pen of gall, and damages the writer more than the young ruler who was 
the object of his attack and who lived long enough to learn what 
Bismarck thought of him. Very different is the portrait of William I, 
“the real type of the Prussian officer,” painted with affectionate 
gratitude and essentially true to life. His brother, Frederick William IV, 
lost himself in medieval fancies, and his wife, a Weimar princess, is 
described as preferring Frenchmen and Englishmen to Germans. The 
Emperor Frederick is treated with respect. The Iron Chancellor was 
a good hater. Every statement of fact has to be verified, every judg- 
ment of men and events to be checked. In cases of notorious personal 
“antagonism like Count Arnim, and of a competing ideology like the 
Empress Frederick, we are on our guard, but the author occasionally 
misrepresents himself. For instance, now that we have his despatches 
_ of the middle sixties, we discover that he was much less resolved on war 
with Austria than his memoirs assert. Looking back on his achievement 
it presented itself as the faultless and unhesitating execution of a 
grandiose architectural design. The real story is more empirical, for 
diplomacy, like campaigning, cannot foresee every twist of the road. 
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Bismarck was resolved to found the German Empire, but he had to feel 
his way and some of the steps which led to the goal only became clear 
as he advanced. The account of the Hohenzollern candidature in Spain, 
which led straight to the war of 1870, is thoroughly misleading, for we 
learn from the diaries of King Carol of Roumania and other sources 
that he planned the whole thing and knew perfectly well that he was 
playing with fire. In home affairs, about which he has less to say, he is 
at times equally disingenuous, for instance in his account of the 
Kulturkampf, which he presents as above all a defence of the state 
against Polish influences, and in regard to which he tendenciously 
exaggerates the influence of Falk, his Kultus-Minister. None of his 
colleagues except Roon counted in the formation and execution of 
policies. ; 

Now that the original authorities for the Bismarckian era are mostly 
in print, the value of the Gedanken und Erinnerungen is to be found 
less in the narrative of events, though the story of the three wars can 
never die, than in the revelation of the author’s personality and ideas. 
The book is strongest in foreign affairs, for Bismarck was before every- 
thing else a diplomatist. Germany, he declares again and again, must 
keep in with Russia, for German policy could not rest solely on the 
Austrian alliance. When he declared, after his third war, ‘““ We are 
satiated,” he meant what he said. There is no trace of Pan-Germanism 
in his apologia, no coveting of his neighbour’s vineyard, no craving for 
colonies, no cult of Weltpolitik. When he had reached his goal of German 
unity the man of war became a pillar of peace. In a word he was a 
nationalist like Cavour, not an Imperialist. The great difference between 
the Iron Chancellor and his bungling successors is that he believed in 
the doctrine of limited liability and that they threw it to the winds. 
Readers who desire to study this fascinating work and to assess its 
value as historical eviderice should begin with Fiirst Bismarcks 
Gedanken und Erinnerungen, by Erich Marcks, the best of his biographers. 

G. P. Goocu. 
(To be continued.) 


THE PAKISTAN MOVEMENT. 


FEW years ago I heard the late Sir Mohamed Iqbal—the Indian 

Muslim savant—speak vehemently in a London hall. His theme 

was the solution of the British Indian problem. The only 
panacea he indicated was to divide the country into Muslim India and 
Hindu India. He thought that in a peninsula of more than 300 million 
people, where the ratio of Hindu and Muslim population was three to 
one, the frequent riots between the two communities were due more to 
religious and cultural differences than to constitutional issues. Most of 
his listeners disapproved. Meantime his argument had so convinced 
the younger generation of his Muslim co-religionists at Cambridge 
University that in August 1935 a Pakistan Movement was formally 
launched there. The Chowdhari Rahmat Ali was said to be its prime 
mover. Soon, however, the emissaries of the movement carried the 
message far and wide into India. The personality of Sir Mohamed 
Iqbal continued to inspire the partition idea. 
_ The introduction of the India Act in the same year, giving the then 
Hindu-controlled Indian Congress the right of provincial governance, 
afforded the Separatist movement of Pakistan just that opportunity 
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which a smouldering fire needs from a whiff of air in order to become a 
blaze. The organised Muslim political body, the Muslim League, con- 
siderably vitalised under the leadership of Mr. Mohamed Ali Jinnah, 
took up the cause in earnest. Pakistan thenceforward was writ large 
upon the banner of the Muslim League ; so that, reiterating his former 
demands of partition, the President of the Muslim League emphasised 
in his annual address at Madras that the Indian Muslims were an inde- 
pendent nationality, and that any attempt to confuse the Muslim 
national and political identity with the rest of the Indian population 
would be resisted. In his more recent pronouncement on the resignation 
of Mr. Gandhi from the presidency of the Higher Policy of the Congress, 
Mr. Jinnah has made a similar statement. 
This leader of the Indian Muslims argues that the bulk of over 
go million or more of his co-religionists are not Indians in the sense 
that the Hindus are apt to think themselves to be. The chief difference 
in this regard is more clearly brought out-by Dr. Syed Abdul Latif in 
his essay on The Muslim Problem of India. “ Ethnologically, India is 
not homogeneous ; it is a congeries of races and cross-breeds.” He 
says further: ‘‘ But that alone would be no hindrance to the formation 
of a single nation, were the people at least culturally unified. That 
feature is also absent. Two great cultures, not to speak of others, subsist 
there side by side, inspired by two separate religions affecting almost 
every detail of life. The two religions—Islam and Hinduism—have 
evolved two entirely different social orders. One is monotheistic 
democracy which for the sake of uniting humanity brushes aside all 
barriers of colour and race and language, and takes little account of 
geographical limitations ; the other, as we have seen, a graded and 
diversified caste system deeply rooted in symbolism. Indeed, Hinduism 
is not a single religion ; if we may so express it, it is a federation of 
religions or cultures, a social imperialism holding under its powerful 
grip, through its Brahmanic ritual, people standing at every stage of 
intellectual development, a social system where spirituality or philoso- 
phy or even philanthropy comes in only as a matter of individual 
religious experience, hardly calculated to react on the general spiritual 
or moral uplift of the entire society.” 
This racial and cultural disparity based upon religious observances 
in India has also been pointed out by Sir Theodore Morison, for he says 
in Political India: ‘“‘ It is useless to enumerate the grounds of difference 
between Hindu and Muslim ; the only thing that matters is that they 
do in fact feel and think of themselves as separate peoples. In all dis- 
quisitions on nationality this is the only test which is found to cover all 
cases. If a certain body of persons think of themselves as one nation 
and are willing to endure tribulation and material losses in order to 
remain together, then they are one people; if they cannot pass this 
acid test, they are not. Judged by this standard the Muslims of India 
are a nation.”’ 
._ It has been afeied that Moulana Abul Kalam Azad—the present 

President of the Congress—being a Muslim provides sufficient proof 
of the fact that the Muslims are with the Congress also. The Muslim 
League, however, does not acknowledge the Moulana’s voice as the 
. voice of Muslim India. One point, however, they have scored even 
from the statement of ‘‘ their brother who has gone astray.” It is 
contained in his book entitled India’s Choice. In his presidential address 
to the 1940 annual Session of the Congress he says: “. . . Whatever 
constitution is adopted for India there must be the fullest guarantees 
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in it for the rights and interests of minorities. The minorities should 
judge for themselves what safeguards are necessary for the protection 
of their rights and interests. The majority should not decide this. 
Therefore the decision in this respect must depend upon the consent of 
the minorities and not on a majority vote.’’ The Muslim League wishes 
to judge the Congress motives according to its President’s pronounce- 
ment and says that the Muslims, being a minority, have a right to 
propose guarantees: those are that their interests, both cultural and 
religious, lie in the direction of separating themselves from Hindu 
India ; and frankly ask why the Hindus should object to it, since 
their president says so already. 

But Anglo-Saxons, having grown used to the idea of the Church and 
the State being two distinct elements of human life, get frankly confused 
with the whole Hindu-Muslim tangle, and ask what politics have to do 
with religious cultures. The Muslims urge that that is just the crux of 
the whole matter. Both Hindus and Muslims consider their religious 
cultures as synonymous with life. According to Dr. Abdul Latif, Islam 
is indivisible and there is nothing private which does not react on one’s 
public activity. “ One cannot lead a double life,” he adds, “ entirely 
segregating one side of it in the process of expression, whether in the 
field of literature, art or science, economics or politics, in one’s domestic 
surrounding or in the market-place. Culture (religious culture he means) 
is, therefore, cultivation of the mind or its manifestations in all the 
things which denote life, and the mind is moulded and shaped by its 
ideals. That truth holds in individual as in regard to group life.” Toa 
Muslim his religion is all embracing. 

Not very different are the Hindu sentiments. When Mr. Gandhi was 
asked as to what his motives in life were, he replied that ‘“ the thing 
that leads us to do what we do.” His motives were purely religious. 
“ Purely religious! This was the question asked me,’ he wrote in his 
Harivjan Journal in 1938, “‘ by the late Mr. Montagu when I accom- 
panied a deputation which was purely political. ‘How have you, a 
social reformer,’ he exclaimed, ‘found your way into this crowd? ’ 
My reply was that it was only an extension of my social activity. I 
could not be leading a religious life unless I identified myself with the 
whole of mankind, and that I could not do unless I took part in politics. 
The whole gamut of man’s activities to-day constitutes an indivisible 
whole. You cannot divide social, economic, political and purely religious 
work into watertight compartments. ...’”” From Yaravada he reiterated 
that he considered the separate electorates harmful not only to un- 
touchables, but for Hinduism. ‘‘ So far as Hinduism is concerned,” he 
clearly attested, ‘separate electorates would simply vivisect and 
disrupt it.” 

Opinion is expressed in the same tune by Bhai Parmanand in his 
“Message to Mahasabha’’—an organisation which is said to be 
associated with the extreme Hindu Communalism. He goes even 
further than Hindu spokesmen of Congress like Mr. Gandhi in the 
Hindu religious associations with Indian politics. ‘‘ The Congress idea 
for Hindu-Muslim Unity was an imaginary scheme,” he said; “it had 
been stated that Indians could achieve Swaraj through Hindu-Muslim 
Unity. That proclamation was the cause of their (the Hindus’) weak- 
ness. The English took up the same line and made an alliance with the 
Muslims. There is no chance of the two communities uniting at present 

. the only way was for the Hindus to unite, to grow strong... .” 

This and similar sentiments have seriously alarmed the Muslims of 
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India. Every Muslim, therefore, acutely feels in the words of Dr. | 
Abdul Latif ‘‘ that the British Parliament has made a great mistake in | 
devising for the country a form of government out of tune with the 
genius of its people, their history, tradition and social organisation.. He | 
feels that the constitution is framed on the assumption that India is a 
composite nation, which it is not and does not promise to be, so long as ~ 
the Hindus and Muslims—the two leading and major nationalities of 
India—continue to remain divided into different social orders drawing 
direct inspiration in every detail of life from two fundamentally ~ 
different religions and cultures. He feels that the new constitution will | 
reduce the Muslims perpetually to the position of a helpless minority 
at the centre and in most of the British provinces, as well as in all bu 
a few of the six hundred odd Indian States, and thereby deny them the © 
opportunity of social and economic regeneration and of free and inde- | 
pendent cultural development.” The religious character of the Indian 
political issue has been objectively examined by many British thinkers, 
The views of one of them is typical. He is Sir Hugh Macpherson, a dis- — 
tinguished civil servant whose particular field of experience has been in — 
the hotly contested Bengal, and who has no two thoughts about the © 
matter when stating that the differences between Hindus and Muslims 
are essentially religious. ‘‘ They may be reinforced by historical tradi- 
tion, by political rivalries or economic contrasts, but for the great 
mass of the population it is the religious issue alone that counts.” 

This fear of being engulfed by the Hindu-ridden Congress, the | 
Muslims hasten to explain, is so real that their community was warned — 
of it as long ago as 1888, when their great political and educational | 
leader Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, speaking at Meerut, advised his co- 
religionists to have nothing to do with the Bengalis : Bengalis because 
at that time the political agitation of the Congress was centred in 
Bengal. He not only discouraged the Muslims from joining the Con- 
gress but also availed himself of the opportunity of emphatically deny- 
ing that the Muslim opinion was pro-Congress. ‘‘ If any Rais on his 
own inclination and opinion join them (Congress), we do not care a 
jot ; by one man’s leaving us our crowd is not diminished. But this 
telling of lies that their men are landlords and Nawabs of such-and-such 
places and their attempt to give a false impression that the Moham- 
medans have joined them (Congress)—this is a most unwarrantable 
interference with our nation.” It, too, ought to be noted here that 
Sir Syed considered his Muslim co-religionists as members of a Muslim 
nation as apart from the Hindu nation even in 1888; therefore, the 
present day Muslim Leaguers or promoters of Pakistan Movement 
assert that their now styling the Indian Muslims as a nation apart from 
Indian Hindus is based on no new theory. The Working Committee of _ 
the All India Muslim League in Section (2) of its resolution in September — 
1940 placed on record the same fact. ‘“‘ The League makes its position 
clear—that the Muslims of India are a nation by themselves and will 
exercise their right to self-determination, and that they alone are the 
final judges and arbiters of their own future destiny.’’ The Committee 
further added its declaration that the partition of India is the only 
solution to the very difficult and very complex problem of India’s future 
constitution. 

Strength is given to the idea, according to the Muslim view, by the 
statement contained in the Report of the Joint Select Committee on 
Indian Constitutional Reform of 1934-5 from which the following is 
quoted: ‘ India is inhabited by many races . . . often as distinct from 
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one another in origin, tradition and manner of life as are the nations of 
Europe. Two-thirds of its inhabitants profess Hinduism in one form or 
another as their religion ; over seventy millions are followers of Islam ; 
and the difference between the two is not only one of religion in the 
strict sense, but also of law and of culture. They may be said, indeed, 
to represent two distinct and separate civilisations.’’ Even Mr. Churchill 
in 1931 at the Albert Hall on Indian Affairs argued that between the 
two Indian communities “the ‘gulf is impassable. If you took the 
_antagonisms of Catholics and Protestants and multiplied them ten-fold, 
-you would not equal the division which separates these two races 
intermingled by scores of millions in the cities and plains of India.”’ 
Hence the Pakistan Movement, demanding to split India into two 
sections : a Muslim India and a Hindu India ; which, according to the 
Muslim version, could federate as independent national units with equal 
Status as sovereign States. The Lahore meeting of the Muslim League 
‘in March 1940, therefore, accepting the proposal for Pakistan, deputed 
Sir Abdullah Haroon, an influential merchant of Karachi, to evolve its 
shape in a sub-committee. The formula produced is: “ To provide, 
without transfer of population, a separate homeland for the entire 
_ Muslim community, covering one-third of the total area of India, about 
_ six hundred thousand square miles.” The area claimed by the Muslims 
under the scheme would consist of the provinces of Sind, Beluchistan, 
the Punjab, the North-West Frontier Province, Delhi Province, some 

districts of the United Provinces, Bengal—excluding two districts, 

Assam, Hyderabad, Deccan, Kashmir and a few districts in Madras. 

Each of these areas would constitute separate units owing allegiance to 
‘one common region and Sovereign State. The latter could enter into 
treaties with similar Hindu States regarding matters of common 
concern ; and, if necessary, some federal form of arrangement could 
be devised to unite on a voluntary basis the different regional sovereign 
states of India, each being directly responsible to the British Govern- 
ment. 


IKBAL ALI SHAH. 


THE CRIMEA. 


F all the parts of the vast Eastern front, that which is most 

C )iemite to the mind of the English people and has a romantic 

: ring is the Crimea, because it was the scene of our only European 
war in the Victorian age. Incidents of that war, the charges of the 
Light Brigade at Balaclava, and of the heavy cavalry at Inkerman, 
and the nursing of Florence Nightingale, which, to a later school of 
historians, became a favourite sally, were heroic memories of our 
ancestors. Compared with the vast area of the Union of Socialist and 
Soviet Republics, the peninsula, which is: about the same size as 
Palestine or Holland, is a tiny appendage, something like Lundy 
Island is to Great Britain. But it was rich in history long before the 
war of the nineteenth century. It was colonised by the Greeks and was 
a part of the Byzantine Empire, conquered by Tartars and Poles, and 
till the end of the eighteenth century was under the rule of the Tartar 
Khans of Krim. Its harbour fortress, Sevastopol, still retains its Greek 
name, meaning the city of majesty, as does another harbour, where the 
English forces landed in 1854, Eupatoria; and its old capital, 
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Bagchiserai, meaning the great palace, retains its Turkish name. More 
than any other part of Russia, it is to this day populated by a medle 
of races. At the same time it felt the full effect of the new social order 
of the Revolution ; its agriculture was standardised and its towns were 
industrialised in accordance with the Five-Year Plans. 

The writer visited the Crimea ten years ago, and came to Sevastopol 
from Odessa by sea. The Black Sea Fleet was in that spacious harbour, 
which resembles in its outline the great harbour of Malta. The most 
striking relic of the Crimean war is the panorama of the siege, a master- 
piece of scenic art, housed on the height of the Malakaff, which formed 
the centre of the Russian position. A constant stream of students and 
school children is taken round the panorama, and indoctrinated by the” 
State guide. The stubbornness of the Russian resistance, of which the 
guides spoke, has been wonderfully reproduced in the campaigns of 
our day. Balaclava, to which one goes by an electric tram, is to-day 
completely rural and peaceful. The inlet of the sea and the village 
hallowed in English memory are-like a Cornish cove. On the way to it 
we passed Government chicken farms and vineyards cultivated by 
Tartar “collectives.” The principal part of the population of the 
peninsula is Tartar, and the Crimea is an autonomous Tartar territory. 
It is striking that the old Tartar script, which was Arabic, has been 
replaced since the Revolution by the Latin alphabet. So on the sign 
above the hairdresser’s shop, by the side of the Russian “ perrouck- 
macker ”’ (maker of wigs), you read the simple “‘ Berber,’’ which is so 
like our barber. The small scale of the war of the last century is brought 
home when one passes in less than an hour’s journey on the train the 
site of all the principal battles. 

From Sevastopol to the east and south a mountain range rising to 
5,000 feet stretches to the end of the peninsula, screening off the coast 
from the wintry blast, as the Maritime Alps screen off the French 
Riviera. It was on that eastern coast, at Yalta and Levadia, that the 
princes and nobles had their pleasure places. The mountains behind 
them, lovely with cypresses and vineyards, come down sheer to the sea. 
The palaces were used as homes of rest and convalescence for the workers 
and the peasants. The Crimea is one of the chief holiday places of the 
Union, and in the railway stations there were pictures of it with the 
legend, ‘“‘ Come to the Crimea, the land of sunshine, fragrance and 
health, where gentle breezes give that strong grip on life feeling.” 

A low range parallel with that by the coast runs from Sevastopol to 
the centre of the peninsula, where the new capital of Simferopulo lies 
in a bowl of hills. North of the capital the country is a flat steppe, 
exposed to the rigours of the Russian winter. Simferopulo has become 
in recent years a large city of nearly 100,000 inhabitants. The old 
capital of the Tartars, Bagchiserai, nestling in the hills between it and 
Sevastopol, is kept as a museum piece. It contains over thirty mosques 
and a famous palace of Queen Catherine, built in the old Turkish style, 
with haremliks and selamliks. A few new Government buildings in the 
. German style and clubs, whose windows blazoned in red slogans the 
Communist maxims, gave an incongruous touch of modernity. But 
Simferopulo, on the other hand, was entirely modern. Ten years ago it 
was a bustling place ; for it was not only the centre of Government, but 
also of a large-scale enterprise of Jewish colonisation on the land which 
the Government promoted. From the capital to the Sea of Azov the 
country was well suited for the mechanised farming of wheat ; it was 
dotted partly with Jewish agricultural settlements, planted during the 
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last years, partly with neat German settlements which had been there 
for two centuries, and partly with the rougher Tartar villages. 

The Jews, indeed, have an historic association with the Crimea, which 
was in the Dark Ages the centre of the judaised kingdom of the Chasars. 
After the kingdom was destroyed by the Mongols, Jewish sectaries, 
the Karaites, remained in several of the towns ; and Jewish farmers, 
too, known as Crimchacks, whose language has remained Tartar, 
maintained rural settlements. When, just a century ago, the liberal 
Czar Alexander I proposed a solution of the Jewish problem in his 
empire, a scheme was put forward for a Jewish concentration in the 
Crimean peninsula. Little came of it. A few Jewish villages were 
planted and that was all. Those villages were destroyed by Denikin in 
the counter-revolution after the last war. But when the Soviet Govern- 
ment tackled its problem of turning the Jews from middlemen to a 
productive element, the scheme of colonisation was revived ; and this 
time it was carried through with determination. The Government was 
helped by the principal American Jewish relief body, which formed a 
corporation with a capital of ro million dollars, and which co-operated 
with the authorities, particularly in the provision of modern machinery 
and skilled direction for the settlers. An area of about a quarter of a 

million acres, lying between Eupatoria in the west and the town of 
-Yonkoi on the isthmus dividing the Black Sea from the Sea of Azov on 
the east, was allotted to the.settlement. The Government gave the 
land, timber for the building of houses, transport for the settlers, and 
exemption, for a period, from taxation. It set up, also, a special 
department to organise Jewish agricultural and industrial development 
in the Crimea and also in the Ukraine. In a few years between six and 
seven thousand Jewish families, taken from the towns where they had 
been pedlars and little traders, were settled in the Crimea. They were, 
indeed, only one-tenth part of all the Jews who were engaged in agricul- 
ture, but they were distinguished by the compactness of their settlement. 
Many of the villages were organised as “ collectives.’”’ A part of the 
settlers had been Zionist in sympathy ; small groups among them went 
out to Palestine, but some had to return because they were regarded by the 
Palestine Government as dangerous Communists. One of the villages 
had originally a Hebrew name, Tel-Hai, which has a counterpart in 
Palestine. But Hebrew names and Hebrew speaking were not en- 
couraged, and the settlement was re-called Voya Nova, which was the 
_ Esperanto translation. A substitute Jewish cultural life was encouraged 
by making Yiddish an official language in this part of the Crimea, and 
the theatre in the capital was a Yiddish theatre. But it was the aim of 
the Communist authorities, Jewish and non-Jewish, to uproot the hold 
_ of the Jewish past. 
_ In that way the colonisation in the Crimea was a complete contrast 
with the Jewish settlement on the land in Palestine. The one seeks to 
_ create a new life by suppressing the old, the other by association with 
historic memories. It was another contrast that the villages in the 
Crimea were altogether lacking in things of beauty. There were no 
_ flowers or trees in the gardens, no decoration in the club room ; every- 
_ thing was utilitarian or propagandist. 
Nevertheless, the experiment of Jewish colonisation had been well 
_ established before the outbreak of war. The Jewish population in the 
_ Crimea had risen to near 100,000. It was the third largest element, 
- coming next to the Russians and Ukrainians, who numbered 180,000, 
_ and the Tartars, who numbered 140,000. The Jew had shown that he 
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could make a successful and intelligent farmer, using mechanisec 
instruments after a very short period of training. He enjoyed the 
atmosphere of genuine civil equality, and became upstanding anc 
confident. The Jewish settlements must have been swept away by ths 
Nazi destruction, or by the execution of the policy of the scorched earth 
But the Jews in the Crimea, we may be sure, have played their full part 
in the resistance to the invader, and their settlements will be rebuilt. 
NoRMAN BENTWICH. 


GREAT POETS AS A PART 
OF HISTORY. 


I 


T was not without significance that the Greeks counted “ History ” 
| one of the Nine Muses. For it is Clio, even more than the 

professed historian, who evokes an image of the past, who make: 
the past ‘‘ live,’”” who makes us “live” in it. And surely this is th 
ultimate purpose of the study of history. When I have been nearing 
the end of The Ring and The Book, I have found myself involuntarils 
exclaiming that Browning, whatever his rank as a poet, is the greates' 
of historians. Here is the sudden realisation that “I am there,” o: 
perhaps even that ‘‘ I have been here before’; the sense of what i 
* felt like’? to be there. And in Keats, we find that Clio can obliterate 
Time itself ; in the grave opening strains of the famous Ode, the poe 
transforms a moment from the past into a thing eternal; and hi 
rightly addresses the Greek vase, with its pictured incident from the 
woods of old Arcadia, as ‘‘ Sylvan Historian.” 

In the present article my aim is to present a view of the poet, no’ 
as a mere recorder of history ; not as occupying a position outside it 
and from that position “ throwing light ’’ on it; but as a part o 
history itself. The idea is easy of acceptance to modern minds ; fo: 
while the Greeks conceived history as the record of past events, we ir 
modern times have come to regard it as meaning the events them 
selves. The man Virgil and the things he wrote, thus regarded, ar 
events. 

Where our modern conception is still inadequate, as I see it, is it 
its limitation to a particular kind of events. According to Lord Acton 
no mean authority, the “‘ essential basis ’’ of history is “‘ the externa 
course of public events.’ And this has meant, in the practice o 
historians, at least up to very recent times, political and military 
events. In the past century, it is true, the conception has widened 
and the ground which it covers has been extended some distance int 
the fields of sociology and economics. But “ history” proper is stil 
regarded as something separate from the history of literature, fo: 
example, or the history of religion ; if these are referred to, it is in 
* subordinate or supplementary chapter, suggesting that they are not 
strictly speaking, “ history.”’ Of such subjects as these it is assumec 
that separate “‘ histories’ should be written. This view appears tc 
me far too narrow; and by its narrowness, distorting. I canno 
- confine history within such limits. History is the record of all tha 
happened to man in the past. I crave for a more connected picture 
I construct for myself a new scale of values. I place the history o 
thought and feeling, in the order of importance, above that of th 
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external course of public events”; accepting, as I cannot but 
cept, the view that man’s actions are determined primarily by his 
sas and emotions, not by some iron necessity imposed on him from 
thout. 
What seems to me most important is the influence of guiding or 
iginating personalities; man’s efforts and achievements in the 
ltivation of his faculties, in the creation of works of art, and in the 
\boration of social or group living. The last of these general headings 
sludes, of course, in their due place, those political events which the 
isting practice of historians has accustomed us to regard as 
uistory ’’—the organisation and inter-relation of communities, of 
ites, and of empires. It includes also, in a strictly subordinate 
ace, that mechanism, or outward shell, of civilisation which, to the 
pular mind, seems to constitute civilisation itself. But these things 
ould be but parts of the general picture which, as I see it, the his- 
rian should present to us—a comprehensive picture, with all its 
oportions duly observed. We still await such a presentation. The 
paration between “ History’ on the one side and the history of 
Literature,” ‘‘ Social Life,” “ Art,” ‘‘ Religion,” or “ Philosophy ” 
the other, ceases to have any meaning. All these departments of 
e, without exception, form part of the historic whole. 
In this historic whole, I suggest that a special place must be given 
the poets who give us a comprehensive view of the Universe as 
ey saw it—and, above all, to Virgil, Dante, Milton and Goethe.* 
e are not now judging the merits of their works from the aesthetic 
undpoint. Weare not testing the truth of their words, nor estimating 
eir value to ourselves personally. We are asking simply, what is 
eir significance among the innumerable phenomena of the past ? 
am not speaking here of their direct connection with ‘“ external ”’ 
ents. That is well known. I am speaking of deeper things. They 
eated works which rank among the outstanding achievements of the 
man spirit; milestones, as it were, along the road whereby the 
estern mind came to be what we find it to-day ; high-water marks 
7 which the achievements of others were measured ; models which 
mulated the ambitions of posterity. They provided channels in 
nich production, and the taste of readers, afterwards flowed. Their 
rsonalities impressed themselves on the imagination of Europe, and 
uched hidden springs of feeling, latent susceptibilities, which added 
the emotional wealth of later times. 
What gives them their special place in history is rather the fact 
at they show us, not only this or that aspect of the life of an age, 
it its whole outlook on the world. The Aenezd, the Divine Comedy, 
wadise Lost and Faust gather, as in a focus, the broad tendencies and 
meral intellectual conditions of their respective ages. We learn 
om them the extent of the knowledge then possessed, and its limita- 
ms ; the point of view from which the chief problems of life were 
garded ; the light in which both the past, and the future, appeared ; 
move all, the things which were then held to “ matter,” and those 
hich were not. These poets are authentic voices speaking to us out 
the past. Yet they are, at the same time, far from being mere 
irrors or microcosms of their times. The view of life which they 
esented in a synthesis of their own—moulding and combining anew— 
came something different ; and even their contemporaries, though it 


*It was from this point of view that I dealt with these poets in Taz CONTEMPORARY 
svIEW for May 1941, under the title of Prophets of Earth, Hell and Heaven. 
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seemed to them familiar, were in reality learning something ne 
The greatness of such men consists in the fact that they were ah 
of their time. They realised intensely its essential character ; they . 
felt its melancholy weakness and pettiness; yet they felt its 
potentialities also. Consciously or unconsciously, they summoned it 
to rise to the height of its capacity. Often disregarded in their time, — 
they came slowly into their kingdom, generations afterwards. They 
stand out among the guiding personalities of the past. 


II 


I take Virgil for my first example. I do not speak of the many points — 
at which his life connects itself with “ external events ’’”—from the 
time when, at the age of about 30, he was evicted from his beloved © 
farm near Mantua, to make way for one of the veterans whom Antony, — 
after his victory over Brutus and Cassius at Philippi in 43 B.c., was” 
settling on the land. I would rather recall how in the Aeneid—_ 
though this does not by any means exhaust its significance—he becomes _ 
the spokesman of the ideas and emotions which lay behind the events— _ 
the real operative forces which inspired the policy of Augustus. He 
puts into words—purified and harmonised—the thoughts about politics _ 
which animated the leader, and which woke an answering chord in the | 
minds of thousands of educated men. What he tells us is of high value, - 
because the conception of a world-state—embracing, but not sup- 
pressing, all the peoples of the earth—was, not indeed the first, but — 
certainly the greatest, of the political ideas given to the world by © 
our Western civilisation. Compared with this the idea of a “ national ” 
state was a mushroom growth, arising from the peculiar conditions 
of the 15th century. 

Seen in the light of recent events—the horrors of the past 100 years” 
of civil turmoil and degradation—the reasons for Virgil’s underlying — 
political ideal become clear, even obvious. The things that seemed to 
him to matter were precisely the things which, in the past century, 
had been gradually lost, the things whose loss meant the decline of true 
civilisation. It is on what he conceives to be the essentials of civilisation 
that his mind constantly dwells. Among these, political order stands 
first. But it is not a political order founded on mere superiority of | 
force ; now that peace is restored, there must be generosity instead of | 
vengeance, reconciliation in place of perpetual enmity. This is the 
significance of the final reconciliation of the Trojans and Latins, after | 
their long and savage war, in Book XII of the Aeneid. 

What makes for order, again, is not the mere will of a monarch, | 
however disinterested, but the spirit of reverence for law. It is signifi-. 
cant that Dante, who understood Virgil’s mind so well, chooses | 
Justinian, who codified the Roman Law, as the representative figure 
of the Empire in Paradise. Man must Tecognise, too, the principle of | 
. steady, purposeful, constructive labour, of which the life of the Italian 
farmer is the type. And order depends, at bottom, on those particular. 
virtues which meant most to the serious Roman—gravitas, seriousness, - 
and, above all, pietas, a sense of duty, a respect for observances, a 
reverence for the past, for the ancient loyalties and usages which are 
the growth of ages, and yet are so easily and quickly undermined. 
Aeneas’ loyalty to the duty of founding the new state—a loyalty finally 
and completely realised, after weaknesses and lapses at first—is what 
Virgil intends to emphasise above all in his frequent use of the epithet 
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pius. The word evokes the mirth of schoolboys ; but we must have 
imagination enough to realise that, to Roman ears, it did not sound 
weak or uninteresting, still less comic. 

Virgil is constantly preoccupied with all that distinguishes the 
civilised from the crude and barbarous. In the Elysian Fields, side 
by side with the heroes and prophets, are the men who “ by the 
invention of the arts refined our life ’— 


Inventas aut qui vitam excoluere per artes. 


It is impossible to translate excoluere by a single English word. It 
contains the ideas of tending a garden, of protecting, and of adorning, 
as well as that of refining. Colo, of course, is the word from which 
comes our modern expression “culture.” The case is typical of the 
difficulty which baffles all translators of Virgil. 

When we come to the perennial problems of philosophy, we cannot 
claim that Virgil’s conception is representative of his age in the same 
degree as his conception of politics. It was doubtless shared by many 
of the Romans who faced such problems at all; it resembles that of 
Cicero ; but it is primarily his own slowly built-up conception of the 
world. We have to remember that the thinkers of Rome were in the 

first place moralists, not metaphysicians. Based on his passion for 
order, for law, for civilisation, his system embodied the stern ethics of 
Stoicism—more and more to become the real religion of Rome—but it 
went beyond ethics, and conceived the universe as penetrated by one 
divine spirit ; and individual souls as corrupted by their contact with 
matter, and then, after their life on earth, purified through long ages 
of purgatorial cleansing, till they entered upon life once more. Here we 
go back to purely Greek sources, to the influence of the Greek 
philosopher Panztius, and further back to Plato and Pindar, and to 
Pythagoras. Virgil’s earlier Epicureanism, which could never have 
satisfied his deep religious sense, may well have proved untenable 
during his close contact with public life, through Augustus and 
Mecenas. 

Virgil’s personality, too, is a matter of history. His refined, gentle 
and retiring nature, combined with his wide culture and his intense 
seriousness, and embodied for ever in a consummate work of art, 
carried his influence through century after century ; in the Dark Ages 
he came to be regarded as one who became a Christian before Christ, 
and also as a potent magician ; innumerable legends sprung up around 
his name. But the real man could be recaptured, as long afterwards 
as the 13th century, by a poet like Dante, “ searching his volume ”’ 
with eager love— 

Vagliami il lungo studio e il grande amore 

Che m’ha fatto cercar lo tuo volume— 
and in Dante’s pages, Virgil lives again. If he meant so much to 
Dante, he must have meant something, at least, to hundreds of less 
famous thinkers. 


III 


Space requires that the other poets, referred to above, should be 
treated more shortly. How far were they spokesmen of the ideas of 
an age ? How far were they guiding personalities ? 

Dante had mastered, with an extraordinary degree of completeness, 
the whole field of knowledge accessible at the time. But this alone 
would not suffice to give him his unique place in history. Virgil’s 
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mastery of the knowledge of his time was probably not less complete. 
The difference is that the age of Dante itself, unlike Virgil’s—or indeed 
Milton’s, or Goethe’s—possessed an intellectual synthesis, which 
rendered it more possible to speak for his age-as well as for himself. | 
The mind of Europe then moved within an accepted scheme of things— 
that of the Medieval Church. The scope and limits of its thought were — 
laid down with a precision unknown to other ages; and, moreover, . 
Dante was born in the century—the thirteenth—which was also the © 
century of St. Thomas Aquinas (1227-1274). Aquinas, in his Summa ~ 
Theologig, worked out, in a systematised form, an explanation of the — 
world, and of human knowledge, which gained almost universal 
acceptance. Of all great poets, Dante is the most representative of 
his time. 

The Earth was then regarded as the centre of the Universe; it 
contained in itself both Hell and Purgatory; around it were the © 
spheres of Air and Fire, then those of the.Seven Planets, then that | | 
of the Fixed Stars, then the Primum Mobile; beyond that, the © 
Empyrean, or Heaven, where there is neither Time nor Place. These © 
are the walls of Dante’s world—in the arresting phrase of Lucretius, _ 
the flammantia moenia mundi. a 

Dante makes an ineffaceable personal impression on every reader. i 
He stands out above all poets by his high seriousness and his daring | 
originality ; by his proud and defiant self-reliance, which disregards all | 
literary models; by the decision, which affected the course of all | 
subsequent literature, to discard the Latin language, and to be the % 
first European to use the vernacular for a serious and ambitious poem. | 
Moreover, in his moral judgments, and in his estimate of the importance | 
of this or that individual, he follows no guide; he pronounces with | 
absolute and unfettered independence—whether in the ruthless | 
severity of his condemnation, or the discriminating insight of his praise. }, 

And what of Milton? This is not the place to write of the actual } 
part which he played in the politics of the Commonwealth. It is a |} 
recognised part of history, in the accepted sense of that word. What } 
I have in mind is the significance of his place in history as a poet; © 
though in truth it is only by a study of his stormy political years— | 
including the period after 1660, when he was still in imminent danger | 
of being treated as one of the Regicides—that we understand how the | 
poet of Comus became the poet of Paradise Lost. Milton expressed | 
the ideas and emotions of the Protestant world of his day, as opposed } 
to the Catholic; the individualistic view of things, we might almost | 
say, with its intense realisation of personal responsibility and personal | 
dignity. We cannot forget, however, that the Catholic world, too, | 
claimed the allegiance of millions, and had its own deep springs of | 
emotion and action, towards which Milton’s attitude was one of || 
mingled dislike and contempt. Paradise Lost, both in the religious 
and the political ideas which inspire it, sums up the fundamental 
things that “ mattered’ in that Protestant world. . 

"Within that world, and above all in England, the influence of ried | 
personality has been lasting. It is no small matter that the spirit of | 
Puritanism found its supreme expression in one who perpetuated it 

_in its most persuasive shape ; whose mind dwelt naturally, not on its 

narrow or crabbed or fantastic elements, but on its solemn sense of — 
being “ ever in the Great Taskmaster’s eye’’; at the same time |} 
giving full value to culture, to science, to beauty, to the wisdom and 
eloquence of the ancient world. Wordsworth’s sonnet, “ Milton, — 
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| thou shouldst be living at this hour,” is only one among the many 
_ impassioned tributes to the magnetic power of his personal character 
. in its combination with high artistic achievement. 

What, finally, of Goethe ? His achievement was, in the main, an 
_ individual and solitary achievement—a landmark in the story of the 
human spirit, a supreme example revealing unknown potentialities. 
If we ask how far he is representative of an age, the question must be 
answered in two different ways. If by “‘age’’ we mean the whole 
Modern Age—which we may date roughly from the French Revolution, 
through the times in which we now live, to an end we do not know— 
then it may be said that he came nearer than any other man to com- 
bining, in a single work of art, those essential features which, as far 
as we can judge, differentiate it from the ages of Virgil, or of Dante, 
or of Milton. But this is a matter rather of the present time than of 
history. On the other hand, if we mean by “‘ age’”’ a more limited 
period, with more precise features, defined already by students of 
literature and sociology, we shall find much truth in the description 
sometimes given of Goethe, that he represents the enlightened 
Humanism of the 18th century. In so far as the description is true, 
it means that he represented a period which was past at the time of 
his highest and most characteristic production—a period in which he 
lived, indeed, for forty years, but which he also outlived by forty years. 
The description corresponds; none the less, with some of the most 
striking aspects of his achievement. Three of these may be men- 
tioned: (I) his eager curiosity for, and his desire to co-ordinate and 
comprehend, every form of human activity; (2) his critical, but 
fundamentally Theist, attitude on religion; and (3) his belief in an 
_ enlightened and benevolent autocracy, as being the best political ideal. 
The first recalls Diderot and the Encyclopedists ; the second, Voltaire 
(if we allow due weight to the garden-temple at Ferney, with its 
inscription Deo erexit Voltatre) ; the third, the rule of Joseph II of 
Austria. 

To the end, these retained their hold as guiding principles in all 
Goethe’s production. It is perhaps in the last that he is most representa- 
tive, for here his 18th century ideal was not displaced, even by his 
broad-minded and sympathetic understanding of wholly new political 
currents. It is clearly illustrated in the closing Act of Faust. Goethe 
_ is seeking for a means of symbolising the highest stage of develop- 
ment which Faust reaches in his earthly life. Faust, by far-sighted 
planning and dictatorial organising of labour, reclaims land from the 
sea ; and so builds up a basis for the life of a people—not free from the 
difficulties and dangers which form character, but capable of a truly 
free activity (tdtig-frer), and free from want. In the contemplation 
of this prospect, he can imagine that satisfaction with the moment— 
“ Oh, stay, thou art so fair ’’—Verweile doch, du bist so schon !—which 
he had sought all his life in vain. 

When we contemplate the great poets as a part of history, we find 
that the Muse has still her part to play. For it is Clio who, in the 
persons of the poets, stimulates best the power of historical imagina- 
tion. La chose vue—so I have heard a historian describe the purpose 
of history. Yes, undoubtedly ; but the question is, what is la chose ? 
Not, surely, the vision of the ‘‘ external event ’—Alfred and the 
Cakes; but the vision which consists in actually seeing what the 
men of a past age saw; in feeling as they felt. It is, above all, the 
realisation that things hang in the balance, that they may move this 
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way or that, that the future—the things we now know to have . 
happened—represented, to men then living, little more than a bank — | 


of fog. The man who thinks that the past is a series of events whe 
could not have happened otherwise does not know what it is to “ live ” 
in it. 

CHARLES RODEN BuxXTON. 


THE FIGHT FOR HUMANITY. 


N his “‘ Human Situation ’’—probably the most brilliant course of ~ 
Gifford Lectures ever delivered—Professor Macneile Dixon remarks 
that if he were asked, ‘“‘ What in your opinion is the most marked 


change which has come over this country during your own lifetime?” |} 
he would answer, ‘‘ Beyond doubt the rapid growth and extension of |} 
humanitarianism. As religion has declined the gospel of humani- | 
tarianism has pari passu gained in strength and support. It is our | 


new religion.”’ 


This was said before the war, and the movement Professor Dixon ~ 


notices goes back, as we shall see, far beyond his lifetime. At the 
moment we have all the democratic nations—more humanitarian than 
ever—drawn up against the most brutal régime which has ever afflicted 
the continent of Europe We must fight, and fighting is no humane 
thing, in order that an aggressive and bestial tyranny be overthrown. 


It is a terrible contradiction and we propose to examine briefly how | 


it has come about. Meanwhile we note that the challenge to their 
humanity has brought all the churches both here and in America into 
the battle line. They are inspired by the humane spirit and have nobly 
expressed it, here perhaps most forcibly by Cardinal Hinsley and in 
the United States by Dr. van Dusen. They speak for differing religious 


bodies but they are at one in the fight for humanity. Never before | 


have the churches been so united and ardent. We must ask what this 
“humanity ” means of which Professor Dixon speaks. It is clearly 
at the basis of religion if it is not equal to being a religion by itself. 

Humanity has two quite distinct meanings and Professor Dixon 
uses it only in the first. Whether humanity can become the object 
of a substantial and lasting religion depends rather on the second 
sense. In the first sense, as used frequently by Cicero and other 
classical writers, “‘ humanitas’”’ is the quality which distinguishes a 
man; in the second sense, which is only being grasped in modern 
times, it stands for the whole of the human race past, present and 
future which has emerged from the lower forms of life. In the first 
sense, which is really the quality of pity, there has been, as Dixon 
tells us, an extraordinary development in modern times. Cruel things 
and thoughts which up to a hundred years ago were of common 
occurrence are now anathema to us. Up to that time human life was 
Jn practice of so little value that a large maiority of the children born 
died in infancy. We have now reduced the infant death-rate well 
below 20 in each thousand Innumerable societies for the prevention 
of cruelty to children and animals have come into being within the last 
-hundred years. Cruel punishments are looked upon with horror, and 
many extreme people will extend their principle to abstention from 
war or even from taking the life of any animal except in self-defence or 
necessity. This wave of humanitarianism must not be dated only 
from Professor Dixon’s lifetime, though no doubt it has grown in 
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volume in that time. We should rather put back its beginning to the 
time of the French Revolution which, while it caused great horrors, 
was also contemporary with Wilberforce and a landmark of humane 
inspiration in a hundred ways. It is a curious thought that, while 
_the spirit of love and pity is conspicuous in the Founder of Christianity, 
his principles were not put into wide use until the nineteenth century. 
Tn fact there are many who tell us that Christianity has only just begun 
its work. During the nineteenth century this spirit grew and spread. 
_ Now it is one of the strongest links that bind the Allied nations against 
‘Germany, which has in recent years cultivated the spirit of anti- 
humanity and committed the many foul deeds of cruelty which make 
our blood run cold. 

There is also another side to this first sense of humanity which is 
very germane to the present crisis. Love and pity imply peace, and 
‘It was the steady pursuit of a peace policy which left us in 1938 so 
nearly at the mercy of an enemy who believed in force. The ideal 

of peace seems indeed incongruous with our fight for humanity. Yet, 
with all respect to the conscientious objector, it is clear historically 
that the world would be less united than it is had there not been wars 
in every part of it. We were united first by the fighting of the Romans 
with the Britons, then with Alfred’s fight against the Danes, and 
finally by the strong hand of William. Hence if we believe in our own 
country and enjoy its peace we should have no qualms about fighting 
for a noble cause. All nations have been built up by war. Our ideal 
of a peaceful world is, of course, by no means a new one. The Romans 
‘created what they called the pax Romana, and Hitler holds out 
hopes of a peaceful world when he has conquered all the nations in it. 
Peace, uniting all the peoples of the earth, is an ineradicable instinct. 
It will survive the inoculation of force and brutality in the German 
and Italian youth. 
The ideal of a united humanity containing national units of all size 
but at peace among themselves brings us to the second main sense 
‘of the word humanity. It stands for the whole of the human race, 
and this idea became current in the West at about the same time 
that the wave of humanity in the first sense began to flow. It was not 
really implied in the pax Romana, for in the first place that peace was 
‘imposed by force and in the second it only contained a fraction of the 
world as we now know it. Humanity in the fuller sense was certainly 
the ideal of the best men in the French Revolution and other Western 
lands at that time. Then came the stupendous revelation of Darwin 
that the human race was but a continuation of animal life going back 
to unknown time. Humanity was seen to be the crown of the animal 
kingdom in a way men had never realised before. Since then the 
study of that stem has been one of the most absorbing tasks of biology. 
- Can humanity in this second sense become an object of worship or 
‘teligion ? It was not so meant by Professor Dixon, but it was meant 
_by a great man whose name is now rarely mentioned—Auguste Comte, 
who was a contemporary of Darwin. Comte thought out a religion 
which was to be based entirely on science and human evolution. 
Humanity was to be worshipped, but that worship was to be directed 
only to those good forces in humanity which have brought the race 
higher in creation. There is a calendar of good and great men of 
every age and clime who have to our knowledge contributed to the 
advance. Their worship (culte) or respectful study should be a daily 
task. But when the question arose of worshipping humanity as the 
“y 
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equivalent of God, very few were found to follow. There is an Infinite 
behind the evolution of man and the whole universe. Comte did not 
deny this, but he felt that only by following the steps of those we 
knew would any further advance be made. ,However, the religion of 
humanity in the narrower sense is practically extinct and we are - 
taking it up here on another plane. Life or creative evolution as a — 
whole is now the grand object of our later philosophers and they see > 
in mankind only one manifestation of its power. It must be remem-_ 
bered, however, that the whole is only known to us through the human 
consciousness and in that sense we are the lords and masters of the 
universe. / 

In the many thousand years of our ascent we have built up thed 
whole scheme of morality, art, and science which is being endangered © 
in this war. So far as we know these are purely human products and 
we, now alive, are the guardians of the treasures and standards of the 
past. In many ways these continue to grow even under the stress of | 
war. But the war has let loose a flood of passion and destruction ~ 
which it will take a generation to heal even if the conflict ends Ca 
and favourably. is 


true, as Professor Dixon reminded us, that a religion of pity o : 
spread over the West in his time and before. It is true that in the 1 
last two hundred years laws, humane laws, practices, and societies | 
have multiplied more than in all the centuries before. Comte even” 
anticipated that his religion of humanity would have triumphed before | 
the end of the last century, with the five republics of the West, France, 4 
England, Germany, Spain and Italy knit together in brotherly unity” 
and leading the world. The issue has been terribly different, and | 
one needs to consider the contrary forces which have spoilt a century 
of hope, if such a time is ever to return. Some would lay the blame” 
entirely on Germany, but this would not be true to all the facts. A™ 
flood of greedy nationalism burst out at the end of the last century and 
Germany was worse infected by it than any other country. France and” 
England had conquered colonial empires, while Germany, after 1871 
indisputably the strongest Power on the continent, had none. This 
was the chief source of the trouble—jealousy, instead of brotherl 
union. 

There were many things in our own colonial development and in 
that of the French which we should now reprobate. Such were the 
Opium wars in China; such, too, our imperialist actions in South 
Africa, above all the Jameson Raid. But two factors gave us the 
advantage which we still hold. We were a seafaring people, and {i 
though not the first to cross the seas either to the East or the West, 
we were quickly on the trail of those who had done so. Above all we = 
planted self-governing communities which have rallied to our support © 
in the two great tests of this century, and in our treatment of subject _ 
. people our methods have steadily improved. The French were our ~ 
competitors in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Towards the 
end of the last century, when France and England had both large 
colonial possessions but Germany had none, was the time when a | 
. general accommodation should have been sought, and it is to the credit | 
of Great Britain that Salisbury made many concessions to the Kaiser } 
without attempting the world organisation which was needed. But | 
the imperialist and nationalist spirit was too strong in Germany and | 
the power of accommodation too weak both in England and France. | 
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Neither Gladstone nor Salisbury seems to have thought of a permanent 
League of Nations at the time when it was most wanted and when the 
intellectual temper of the Western Democracies was most favourable. 
It is one of the great tragedies of history that, at the time when Comte’s 
Western republic of five nations was being discussed, the nations 
themselves took no active part in promoting it and in the case of 
Germany violently opposed it. Napoleon III and Bismarck were the 
culprits in the mid-century when the temper was most favourable. 
But England cannot escape blame for having attempted to keep out 
of Europe at that time instead of using her strongest power to bring 
the nations together. 

- Germany’s aggressions in this century are so patent and the present 
case so hideous that there can be no question that we and our friends 
are fighting for humanity itself. Every quality of a humane man or 
state is flouted both in her own borders and the lands she is oppressing. 
The Atlantic Charter embodies the conditions in which nations can 
live together in peace. But the peace-lovers have to fight and defeat 
those who believe in force. The paradox is a cruel one, but we strain 
our eyes to see arising after the conflict a world in which humanity 
may attain the work, the qualities, the peace, predicted by the idealists 
a hundred years ago. Humanity must prevail. 

F. S. MARVIN. 


CITIZENS’ ADVICE BUREAUX. 


Cre you help me, oh can you help me? ”’ said a pretty young 
woman, with a darling little baby in her arms, as she rushed 
into the office of a C.A.B. in a London district. She was.on the 

verge of tears and for a little while was not sufficiently composed to tell 

her tale. It was a sad but by no means unusual story. The wife of a 

soldier out East, she just couldn’t manage on her allowance, and was in 

debt to her landlord and to the hire-purchase people, who threatened 
her with legal proceedings. She was a Yorkshire girl of highly respect- 
able family, married to a Londoner, and had never before been in debt 
or financial difficulties of any kind. She had none of her own relatives 
in the South and she did not want her “ in-laws ”’ to know anything of 
her troubles. The secretary, a very understanding and sympathetic 
woman, won the girl’s confidence at once and elicited that ignorance of 
housekeeping and little knowledge of the value of money had led to a 
highly unsatisfactory state of affairs. She was able to assure the 
applicant that under various war-time regulations she could not be 
turned out of her flat nor deprived of her furniture. By a careful 
investigation of her budget, the young wife was able to realise that she 
could pay her rent regularly, keep up her instalments and yet feed 
herself and the baby properly. Her gratitude to the C.A.B. for “ putting 
her wise ”’ was touching, for she had feared her beloved soldier-husband 
would hear of her difficulties and foolishness, and be terribly worried. 

This case is typical of thousands which are being dealt with all over the 

country by that wonderful war-time organisation, the Citizens’ Advice 

Bureaux. 

On the outbreak of war these bureaux were established to give 
advice on problems arising directly out of the war. They had been 
planned in 1938 soon after the Munich Conference by the National 
Council of Social Service, which is the responsible body for and head- 
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quarters of the more than 1,000 bureaux now functioning all over | 
the country. The branches of the Charity Organisation Society at | 
once extended their activities to include the work of the C.A.B.s. In | 
towns and districts where there are councils or societies engaged in the | 
work of giving advice no new organisation is required, and the C.A.B. 
is merely an extension of services already in working order. The - | 
Ministry of Health, recognising the value of these bureaux, gives a grant | 
administered by the National Council of Social Service, while in many } 
instances the local authority also gives financial support. But a con- | 
siderable amount of the funds required to finance this constructive | 
piece of war work is due to voluntary effort, while the majority of those | 
working at the bureaux are voluntary social workers, many of whom are | 
trained. | 
The main object of the bureaux is to give advice and if necessary to }} 
show applicants where help can be obtained. The poorer folk and the 
working classes are often woefully ignorant of the many agencies that | 
exist to help them, and the C.A.B. acts as a signpost and is, indeed, a 
clearing house directing people to the right place for their especial needs. | 
It is not the duty of the C.A.B. to give relief, but advice, two distinct | 
functions ; but in many cases the secretary at the C.A.B. is able to tell | 
applicants where financial relief can be obtained. In addition, and 
perhaps primarily, the C.A.B. was to be a friendly place, where those 
in any difficulty or perplexity could come and discuss their problems } 
with the secretary, who needs to possess great sympathy and tact and 
to treat the often bewildered and harassed applicant with courtesy and } 
understanding. q 
The war necessarily brought in its train an immense number of new 
regulations and orders, often expressed in language quite above the 
comprehension of many of those to whom they applied. Instructions, 
and restrictions of all kinds were issued in order to convert a nation: 
from peace time to war time occupations, a mighty undertaking, which 
necessitated much explanation and simplification before the bulk of 
the population was able to understand the spate of leaflets that 
were required for their own safety and welfare. ; 
The urgent need for some place to which these perplexed citizens, } 
men and women of all ages and social classes, could apply for advice } 
and information was clearly and emphatically shown in the first} 
weeks of the war when the newly opened C.A.B.s were thronged with||; 
callers. At first, owing to the belief that raids were imminent, questions) 
of evacuation absorbed most of the attention of the secretaries. Parents) 
had to be persuaded to send away their children ; arrangements were} 
on a colossal scale, for it was hoped that hundreds of thousands of boys) 
and girls would be sent into safe areas. No praise could be too high for} 
those who in the initial stagés of the war dealt with this exodus of the} | 
population from the towns and cities, and the C.A.B.s, co-operating |’ 


| 
4 
: 
with other bodies, did their share in this great work. } 
dependants, insurance and rent difficulties, hire-purchase payments, } 
} 


Problems concerned with the allowances of service men to their| 
had at once to be dealt with, and the second year of war saw a prodigi-| | 
ous increase in the number of callers at the C.A.B.s. The internment of} 
aliens and their possible release, the tracing of missing relatives in the} 
occupied countries and in the internment camps, the practical daily 
problems of how to live on the small service pay ; the case of the bread-| 
winner who had been interned or had removed to another district,} 
hostel and lodging accommodation for younger workers transferred] 
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from their homes to other parts of the country, brought new and 
complicated problems and required not only the exercise of sympathy 
and wise judgment, but great knowledge on the part of the secretaries 
of the many new Government regulations and of the agencies and 
organisations which could assist. 

The blitz in the autumn of 1940 in the larger towns and the raids 
all over the country bringing death and destruction in their van taxed 
the efforts of the C.A.B.s to their uttermost. In one East End bureau, 
the Toynbee Hall office, over 2,000 persons called and asked advice in 
September. Homeless people who had nowhere to go crowded in; 
food, clothing and financial assistance were required, and the applicants 
had immediately to be referred to the appropriate agencies. The older 
folk and the babies were at first the most difficult classes to help. As 
time went on the Government, the local authorities and the voluntary 
associations, such as the W.V.S., made arrangements for the evacuation 
of those from the bombed areas ; but still the C.A.B.s had their multi- 
plicity of questions, and in some instances workers from the bureaux 
visited the shelters to give advice in the evenings. Food and clothes 
rationing, the War Damage Act, the Conscription of Women and a 
host of new regulations gave the bureaux more than enough to do. 
After two years of strenuous work, the value of the C.A.B.s was well 
known, though even now more publicity is required if all those who so 
sorely need advice in these terrible times can take advantage of the 
expert knowledge of these experienced and sympathetic men and women 
whose one object is to help those suffering from the effects of the 
war. 

Here are some of the varied questions and problems placed before 
the C.A.B.s. At one bureau in the course of the day’s work the secretary 
had to advise on the question of rent of a bombed house ; the difficult 
matter of a soldier’s extension of leave owing to wife’s illness ; a foreign 
old lady came weekly to pour out her life story and to lament having to 
leave a verminous house in which she had lived twenty years though 
a new home had been provided ; another old lady of 81 refused to move 
from a terribly raided street because she liked the shops and the 
neighbours, though most had been bombed out; one soldier just 
leaving for abroad worried beyond words about a mortgage, another 
about part-payment of furniture—both referred to the Poor Man’s 
Lawyer for free legal advice. How to send a message to relatives in 
Rumania ; a parcel to a prisoner of war ; how to get cheap fares for 
visits to evacuated children ; how to find a home out of London for a 
semi-blind old man—all were sympathetically dealt with by an expert 
secretary who seemed to be a veritable encyclopedia. 

At another C.A.B. the flow of callers never ceased. Many new 
problems connected with the war had to be dealt with—the War 
Damage Act and liabilities in regard to financial commitments of 
various kinds; the signing of forms provided much work for the 
Office staff while delicate questions relating to separation orders called 
for tact and worldly wisdom. In one case husband and wife were sitting 
in different rooms at the same time, each wanting to tell his or her side 
of the story separately and under the seal of secrecy. 

Tragedy and comedy follow one another closely. Tragic stories 
were told by refugees from the conquered countries who wanted to get 
into touch with their relatives left behind from whom they had not 
heard since the outbreak of war. The C.A.B. works in connection with 
the Red Cross scheme for transmitting messages, and though probably 
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some such messages never reached their destination, undoubtedly the | 
majority did, to the unspeakable joy of the senders and recipients. 

‘“‘ One day two Canadian soldiers called to ask us,” said the secretary | 
at one C.A.B., ‘‘ if we could produce two nice girls for them to take | 
about,”’ adding they must be “ really nice girls, not any old girls!” | 
Through the Y.W.C.A. two such girls materialised. A very bashful | 
looking man came in and without a word pushed a piece of paper across | 
the table. On it was written ‘‘ Age 40, ugly, teetotal, but not total | 
abstainer.” The secretary, quick to realise the situation, told the } 
applicant the C.A.B. was not a matrimonial agency and sadly the | 
visitor turned away. There are not many problems the office cannot | 
solve, but this was certainly one of them. Humour in the office shelter | 
was shown in the retort of a working man to a pal who observed, during | 
a very heavy and continuous raid, “ They no longer come in waves.” } 
“No,” said the other, “‘ this isn’t a wave,it’s a ‘ perm.’ ”’ | 

A sad case was that of the little girl of two, the only child of adoring |} 
young parents, who kept her with them till they were actually bombed | 
out of their home and then she was evacuated. However, they brought | 
her back to London from a most happy home in the country, and once | 
again the child suffered from a severe raid and has been in hospital | 
ever since. Much is being done by the C.A.B.s to persuade parents to | 
evacuate their children, and often the sympathetic appeal to all that | 
is best in the father and mother is successful where the Government | 
pressure had had no effect. The widower sergeant, with five young | 
children whom he wanted, if possible, to remain together, necessitated | 
much correspondence and many interviews before a generous-hearted | 
lady in the country was found who was willing to take the whole 
batch, and the father returned to his unit rejoicing. And the poor old 
bombed-out conjuror and his wife—not a stick of furniture, and only | 
the shabby clothes they stood up in, no relatives, no friends able to | 
help them, so amusing and bright in spite of their utter distress. A | 
good home in the country materialised, and they write to the secretary | 
of their happy fortune in finding kind friends. Case after case tells of | 
the excellent work of the C.A.B. No problem is too great and none too | 
insignificant for the secretaries to tackle. A few applicants are extremely 
difficult to help, mostly the very old and infirm for whom homes are 
badly needed. There are still not nearly enough residential homes for 
the under-fives, whose mothers must go out to work in dangerous | 
areas. 

New Acts of Parliament, new regulations and instructions to meet | 
the ever-changing life of the citizen to-day demand the most up-to-date _ 
information on the part of the secretaries. For this purpose the | 
National Council of Social Service publishes at regular intervals, for 
the use of the C.A.B.s, a series of Citizens’ Advice Notes, compiled in | 
close collaboration with the Government Departments, summarising | 
in non-technical language the most recent legislation, etc., which | 
. affects the civilian population. 

Two years of war have proved the immense value of the Citizens’ 
Advice Bureaux to a great many people. Not only the working class | 
but the middle class also have only too gladly availed themselves of | 
- their services all over the country. They have been of the greatest | 
benefit to men and women who have lost their home, their work, or | 
their income ; who have been called up for service, ignorant of how to | 
deal with the many problems that conscription brought with it and | 
unable to cope with the new way of life that war required. Bewildered, 
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harassed and often despairing, they knew not where to turn for informa- 
tion and advice. But now they gladly visit the C.A.B.s, realising that 
there they will find well-informed, expert, practical and sympathetic 
persons whose one object is to help and who are willing to discuss their 
individual and family problems as a friend would. 

_ The need-for such admirable centres of information will still exist 
in the days of peace, especially immediately after the war when the 
problems affecting our people may probably be even more difficult of 
solution than those during the war. The separation of husbands and 
wives, parents and children, the dislocation of ordinary life, owing to 
the return of the men of the fighting services ; the unemployment due 
to the closing of factories ; the housing question, more formidable than 
ever before ; compensation for war damage ; advice on the education 
and training of those on whom the New World so largely depends for 
progress, idealism, humanity—what problems for post-war England! 
Among the many agencies which will help in the creation of a finer 
England must surely be the C.A.B.s, with their staff of experienced 
workers who have been able to benefit countless men and women 
without a suspicion of patronage or charity. May they continue their 
excellent work in Peace as in War! 

FLORENCE B. Low. 


BEETHOVEN, THE MAN. 


N these days of destruction, when the world is threatened by the 
[posers of hell, we think of a man who was born 170 years ago. He 

was called Ludwig van Beethoven. To-day the places of his life and 
work are in the hands of the barbarians. They still play his works, they 
have even the impudence to sing his ‘‘ Lied an die Freude,”’ originally 
called ‘‘ Ode to Liberty ” (Lied an die Freiheit), by Schiller, but they 
msolently stole his works, as they stole and plundered men, towns, 
provinces and states. Of all the great masters of the German past Beet- 
hoven is the one who would never have made his peace with to-day’s 
usurpers : every word he spoke, every line he wrote, every work he 
created gives proof of it. Many books have been written about Beet- 
hoven the composer, and quite rightly so ; for he was the creator of a 
hew, the modern, musical style. Besides, he was physiologically a 
miracle. Of the fifty-seven years of his life he spent half, the decisive 
years of his work, in deafness. His work is the greatest symbol for the 
triumph of genius over physical disabilities. But this victory was only 
possible because he was a fighter. And therefore we want to speak 
to-day, amidst the huge struggle mankind is waging for its existence, 
its liberty, its dignity, of Beethoven the fighter. 
_ His youth, nay his childhood, had been a fight. He was the son of a 
degenerate, a drunkard who in his delirium beat his wife and children. 
The four-year old boy was forced by his father to practise for whole 
days and nights. Music was literally knocked into him. The father, 
who was a musician at the court of the Elector, educated his son, in 
whom he divined musical genius, by thrashings and force to be a 
Wunderkind, an infant prodigy. He felt that his own days as a musician 
were numbered ; he was afraid that one day, after a drunken bout, he 
would get the sack. Then Ludwig should support the family and take 
his place at the court of his lord. The child accepted this burdensome 
heritage: he had no choice. In the years when other children know 
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only the happiness of play Ludwig knew only the curse of playing, 
playing the piano, the violin, the organ. We cannot imagine the boy 
smiling ; from his early days he was haunted by the nightmare of work, 
by the menace that his father would become an invalid and he himself ~ 
would have to be the supporter of his family. This enormous responsi- — 
bility, unalleviated by any religious notions, was a heavy burden on : 
his early life; it also darkened his last days when he who had been — 
educated in the galley of this responsibility had to devote all his strength ~ 
to another unworthy member of his family, his nephew, in obedience to 
the tradition of his tragic youth. 

It is an idle question how Beethoven would have developed if he had 
had a childhood and youth free from care, like Bach, Goethe, Mozart. 
Would he still have obeyed the categorical imperative of responsibility ? — 
Or would he have shaped his life more freely, lightly, merrily ? Perhaps © 
his fighting nature would have sought other objects. Perhaps his genius ~ 
would have developed in other fields. Perhaps he would have been 
stunted in his development for want of challenge. Who knows ? ; 

Beethoven was self-taught. He had not only a bad childhood but a ~ 
bad education. Yet with the whole of his heroic will he worked all his 
life, learning, educating himself. He learned languages; he knew ~ 
enough Greek, Latin, Italian, French, English, to read the works of his 
beloved classics in the original. He collected enough political informa- — 
tion to form his own judgment, to take sides. When we consider the © 
political ignorance of his contemporaries, the political apathy which 
characterised so many illustrious persons of that time, we are astonished 
and impressed by the sureness of his instinct and the clearness of his — 
political vision. He was a democrat, a friend of the people, at a time 
when the leading men of his country still laboured under the belief and — 
superstition of theocracy and feudalism. With the exception perhaps © 
of Georg Forster, he was the only German of his time who not only felt 
the significance of the French Revolution as a supernational event but — 
actively experienced it. ( 

At an age of thirty-two Beethoven left his native town of Bonn to go 
to Vienna. His grandfather Johann who had come from his home at 
Antwerp to Bonn at twenty-two died as early as 1773 ; the mother, the 
daughter of a cook and, by a former marriage, widow of a valet, died 
from consumption in 1787; the father, a musician and tenor in the — 
service of the Elector Max Friedrich, died in 1792. Ludwig had his first 
instruction from him. At thirteen he left school. Four years later, 
during which time he had served at court as a cymbalist and organist, — 
he went to Vienna for a year to study with Mozart. At his second and ~ 
final stay in Vienna he studied with Haydn, Schenk, Albrechtsberger, 
Salieri. 

In 1795 the young man appeared in public for the first time, as a 
‘player and interpreter of his first piano concerto and the composer of 
piano trios and piano sonatas which he had dedicated to Haydn. He 
won a circle of friends, patrons and pupils, extended his connections by 
journeys to Prague and Berlin, and took up his permanent residence in 

‘Vienna. During the thirty-five years there he changed his lodgings 
over thirty times. He suffered almost continually from the miseries of 
his outwardly ill-regulated life. Housekeepers and servants stole from 
him and deceived him, curious or noisy neighbours drove him away. 
He changed his lodgings between the city and the country around 
Vienna, the Wiener Wald, sometimes spending a week farther 
away with friends or princes. ‘‘ Beethoven is unfortunately a wholly 
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| unrestrained personality,” declared Goethe. ‘‘ Heisnot wrong in thinking 
| the world detestable, but does not, by doing so, make it more enjoyable 
| for himself or others. But he is to be excused and pitied, as he is losing 
' his hearing.” This was in 1812 when Goethe met Beethoven in Teplitz 
and was shocked by his democratic behaviour towards the Court. 
|| Since then he neither mentioned his name nor allowed it to be men- 
| tioned. But when in 1830 the young Mendelssohn played to him the 
| Fifth Symphony on the piano, Goethe said in astonishment: ‘ That 
| is grandiose, very grand, quite extravagant ; it makes you afraid that 
_ the house might fall to pieces ; and when the whole orchestra plays 
it...” Nothing is more significant for the character of these two 
| epochs which cut across the lives of the two greatest contemporaries— 
the conservative Goethe.who is afraid that the house might fall to 
| pieces and the modern Beethoven who roused the Olympian from his 
repose. 
| It took Beethoven seven years to write his first five symphonies. At 
the turn of the century, about 1800, the first had appeared; then 
almost every year in succession the following, including the Eroica 
which he had at first dedicated to Bonaparte, later on to the memory 
of a great man. At this time he wrote also his only opera, Fidelio. 
The next three symphonies appeared during the following seven years. 
The Vienna Congress brought him many honours; he wrote much 
occasional music which at last made him really popular, the Battle- 
Symphony Wellington’s Victory, the chorus Germania’s Rebirth, the 
cantata Glorious Moment with the chorus “It is finished” on the 
occasion of the taking of Paris in 1815. But the Missa Solemnis, finished 
in 1820, found no more than seven subscribers of whom not one was a 
| musician : Goethe and Cherubini had not even answered the invitation. 
| In 1824 he finished the Ninth, his last, Symphony. During the last 
three years of his life he worked, ill and miserable, at his last string- 
_ quartets. Then the illness—various inflammations of the gall, liver, and 
_ kidneys—became steadily worse, being wrongly treated and neglected 
by his relations and doctors. After five operations he died on March 
| 26, 1827, during a thunderstorm. In his last letter he thanks his 
| friends in England for their present (1,000 Gulden) which the London 
Philharmonic Society had sent him on March ist and which alleviated 
| his suffering. ‘‘ May heaven soon restore my health, and I shall show 


_ the generous Englishmen how much I appreciate their sympathy with 
my sad fate.” 
| The life of the great composer, certainly the greatest of our age, 
| which began in 1789, must have also for the layman a mysterious and 
extraordinary meaning. Beethoven specialists speak generally gf three 
periods in his life. The first, stretching from 1785 till 1802, comprising 
his earliest compositions, including the ten works without opus numbers 
| which were written in Bonn, but including also the six string-quartets 
Op. 18, the Septet op. 20, the first sonatas till the Pathétique, and the 
| piano trios. The second period, from 1802 till 1811, comprehends most 
_ of the piano sonatas, the first six symphonies, the Kreutzer Sonata for 
_ plano and violin, the string quartets op. 59, wdelio, and the Archduke 
| Trio op. 97. The third comprises the last three symphonies, the Missa 
_ Solemnis, the last three piano sonatas and the last four string quartets. 
a _ Someone has called these three periods those of imitation, externalisa- 
[ tion, and reflection. 
For those who approach Beethoven’s work without musical training 
and pre-suppositions and who do not forget the man in the musician, 
_ VOL. CLXI. 8 
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another formula would perhaps be more suitable—the division of his 
life and work by his most personal and characteristic document, the 
so-called Heiligenstadt Testament, written on October 6th, 1802; in 
which he at last confesses the long and shamefacedly hidden secret, his 
deafness. He thinks, amidst the preliminary work for the Eroica, that 
his life is at an end, because his work must be at an end, as he can no 
longer hear. We know nothing about those decisive weeks when he 
found his way back to life, to his work, to the world. In any case we 
see a younger, gayer, almost jovial Beethoven, one who cares for his 
appearance, wears fashionable clothes anda monocle. He goes a-wooing, 
gets engaged to an.old friend of his, Therese Brunswick, and enjoys life. 
But the enjoyment is soon merged into-shadow and darkness; as we 
discover in the music of this period, the Funeral March of the Eroica, 
parts of the Appassionata, dedicated to his fiancée, the “ immortal 
beloved,” the dramatic rondo of the Waldstein Sonata. 

Perhaps this period is the key to his life and work. A young man, 
depressed by a terrible childhood, comes to the metropolis of the 
Empire, poor, starving, beaten, a sort of lackey. He has success, 
creates, finds friends ; the revolution of which he expects the enrich- 
ment and liberation of mankind is spreading. At this moment he, the 
creator of sounds, discovers that he is growing more and more incapable 
of hearing them. He resolves to die, as he has often confessed later on, 
and makes his will. An experience gives him new courage. He writes : 
“T shall thrust my hand into the jaws of fate, it shall not wholly press 
me down.” He falls in love and gets engaged. He continues his work, 
as a deaf, sick man who is quickly growing old and who knows that he 
has not yet said all he has to say. Three years before his death he writes 
to Schott, on September 17th, 1824: “ Apollo and the muses will not 
yet suffer me to be delivered to the museum of bones, for I still owe them 
very much which I have to leave before my departure to the Elysian 
fields which the spirit is whispering to me and bidding me to complete. 
I seem hardly to have written a few notes! ’” This when he was writing 
his last quartets, which his contemporaries regarded as unperformable! 

Beethoven was a fighter, not only an artist. He was not of the kin 
of the mature Bach, nor of that of the man of the world, Handel, nor 
of that of the early deceased and early perfect, Purcell, Mozart, 
Schubert. No other composer could have written these words: “I 
know no other merits of a man than those which cause him to be 
counted among the élite.” _He was striving all his life to be one of those 
“better men ”’ and to prove himself as such; from no other artist’s life 
and work emanates such ethical power, such moral fire. Bettina, who 
was something more than a mere eccentric blue-stocking, wrote to 
Goethe : ‘“‘ No emperor and no king has such consciousness of his might 
* and that all power emanates from him as this Beethoven. When I saw 
him I forgot the whole world.. I am not mistaken when I say what 
to-day nobody understands and believes, that he is far ahead of the 
education of all mankind.” 

The man who in his youth, disturbed by the loud conversation of 
some aristocrats, left a company to which he was to play with the 
words: ‘I do not play for such swine! ”’ and the old man who three 
years before his death met a friend whose little child he kissed with 
the words: “‘ You are a lucky man!” and ran away with tears in his 
eyes—are one. His life was directed by the motto: “ Art is not 
enough!” And this motto he not only thought and preached ; he lived 
it. Therefore his name is a symbol, therefore his picture can be found 
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in palaces and cottages, because the men in the palaces and cottages 
felt that he was more than a great composer. 

In truth, Beethoven, the man, is the gigantic simile of our life. At 
| that time also the world was chaotic, breaking up, in fermentation. 
| The men who had gone out with the battle-cry “ Liberty, Equality, 
| Fraternity ” to conquer a world, had failed in the end. The powers 
| of the past had reunited with those of the future ; they had concluded 
a rotten peace ; princes, emperors, kings and bankers governed again 
_ a newly enslaved world. It was peace again, but a rotten peace. Not 
| man ruled, but the machine, the bureaucrat, the reactionary. And after 
| one and a half centuries of a twilight of democracy and reaction a total 
| night of brutal robbery, murder, and violence seems to set in to-day. 
| But as man, although his ears have got accustomed to misery and 
_ shame, is still able with those same ears to hear the holy sounds of the 
| Eroica, the Symphony of Fate, the Choral Symphony, and to gather 
| fresh courage from those immortal chords, so mankind will rise again 
when it will grasp, understand, and realise Beethoven’s, the man’s 
_ bequest. It consists of four words. When a friend of Beethoven’s, 
_ depressed by misfortune and downhearted, began in Beethoven’s 
| presence to pray to God, he called out: ‘‘O man, help yourself! ”’ 
FRITZ GROSS. 
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SCORCHED EARTH. 


HE United States normally manufactures about 5 million motor 

cars a year. During 1942 she will produce no motor cars for 
private use, but will concentrate on producing 60,000 aircraft, 
45,000 tanks, 20,000 anti-aircraft guns and 8 million tons of shipping ; 
not for private use either. The United States normally uses about 
three-quarters of the world’s entire production of rubber. She now 
faces a prospective shortage of rubber, while the retreating British 
Army in Malaya is burning thousands of tons of rubber on some of the 
_ best plantations of the world to prevent the stocks from falling into 
| Japanese hands. The “ revolution of destruction ’”’ as the process has 
_ been called has for its main object the prevention of anybody in the 
world from having anything at all. The Devil, however, is having the 

_ time of his life. For sheer strategy the Devil could beat Hitler and 
_ Stalin put together before either of them realised what had hit them. For 
instance, the moment the war in Europe seemed as good as over as a 
result of Russia’s historic and crushing victory over the German army, 
the Devil put up Japan to give the war a whole new lease of life and 
enabled Hitler to hope against hope as the British and American 
preserves of rubber, oil and tin in the Pacific looked as if they might 
pass into Japanese hands. Similarly, when Germany was on top of the 
world and it looked as if nothing on earth could save Britain from 
defeat, the Devil made Hitler commit what Churchill has called one of 
the greatest blunders of all history by invading Russia ; so Britain was 
_saved to fight another day. War is one of the Devil’s specialities. God’s 
ultimate victory is certain, not only because God is ultimately in 
control of His universe, but because the more rope we give to the 
Devil the more certain it is that the Devil will hang himself. 
There comes a point when we all realise that killing each other, 
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maiming each other, starving each other, is not so sensible as helping 
each other to live and prosper. That realisation in itself puts the Devil 
to flight. True, it takes the world a long time to see what is obvious. 

As the war’s havoc, however, ploughs through its third year, there does 
grow, slowly as it may be, at any rate in Europe, “ the cradle of 
civilisation,”’ a conviction that no direct good can be expected from an 
elementary denial of common sense in the general behaviour. Probably 
not many Europeans in their hearts feel anything but sympathy with 
the Pope’s Christmas Allocution about what he called “‘ the heavy 
nightmare of an evil which is tearing humanity for the third year in 
succession.” But, the bewildered people ask, is there any reason to 
expect that war-weariness (in its wide.and literal sense) will provoke 
any more satisfactory reaction now than the like feeling provoked in 
1918? They point out that in the middle of January 1942 there met in 
London what was called an Allied Council, representative of the 
countries that had been overrun by Hitler’s armies, for the purpose of 
preparing punishment for those Germans who had committed atrocities 
upon the civilian populations. They remind us that in a somewhat 
similar spirit a quarter of a century ago we all talked about hanging 
the Kaiser. We neither hanged the Kaiser, nor should have achieved 
any useful purpose if we had. Shall we hang Hitler, and if we do, cuz 
bono? Such a question is to be considered in a quasi-judicial assembly 
of Hitler’s victims meeting in London. The Russian Government in a 
Note dated January 6th, 1942, circularised to those other Governments 
with whom it was in diplomatic relationship a frightful dossier of evi- 
dence about the atrocities that had been committed by the Germans in 
those Russian territories now recovered by the Russian armies. Mr. 
Molotov, in that Note, announced his Government’s determination to 
exact full retribution from “ the Hitlerite Government of Germany ” 
for the crimes committed, and no one doubted that, if Russia had her 
way, Hitler would indubitably be hanged. The Russian Government 
announced formally that “‘ they will never forget, nor will they ever 
forgive, these crimes.” 

For English people, who have not yet experienced the horrors of an 
unbridled and unprincipled invading army, such as the German army 
beyond honest controversy has proved itself to have been in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, Greece and Russia alike, are hardly 
competent to express an opinion on the revengeful quality of Stalin’s 
purpose. The Archbishop of Canterbury has differentiated between 
revenge and retribution. ‘‘ Talk of retribution,’”’ he said in a trans- 
Atlantic broadcast on January 7th, ‘‘ which has lately become prominent, 
must be carefully distinguished from vengeance.’”’ He defined vengeance 
as “the infliction of loss or pain for the satisfaction of the injured 
* person,” and retribution as ‘‘ the infliction of loss or pain for the 
vindication of justice.”” The Archbishop is undoubtedly right to issue 
such a warning. To the minds of many people, however, who are old 
enough to have experienced both the last and the present war, there is 
something of practical interest on a lower level in the current talk of 
vengeance. It is not merely that we most of us in our hearts hope that 
Germany will be beaten, and badly beaten. There is more in it than 
that. After all it is a theological commonplace that we must all pay 
the penalty for our sins. It would, no doubt, be preposterous to talk 
theology to a victorious German army engaged in drunken loot and 
rapine in a newly conquered country. When human nature sinks to 
its depths—such depths as no wild animal could ever plumb—it shuts 
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itself off temporarily from the Grace of God, and is impervious to com- 
_ mon sense, reason and theology alike. But no man, no nation, no 
leader can escape the results that follow from causes. 
It is indubitably true on the evidence of the past half-century that 
the German people, for all their good qualities, are susceptible in a 
greater degree than most people to misdirection. Their famous 
patriotism, their disciplined pride in race, have become, under mis- 
direction, one of the outstanding evils of our time. The good Germans 
too readily sink to the level of the bad Germans. It is therefore arguable 
that a severely practical purpose would be served if the German people 
were “ punished.’’ Human nature being what it is, the world being as 
young as it is, it is a bad thing that the German people should them- 
selves escape the sort of horror they are led periodically to inflict upon 
their neighbours. In the last war no battle was fought on German soil. 
Though Germany was beaten, she escaped all the horrors such as she 
had inflicted upon Belgium and France. There is little room for reason- 
able doubt that if Germany had had her physically devastated districts 
in the last war (as had France) Hitler would have been the less able to 
marshal the German people into another warlike adventure. The 
inflationary financial collapse of 1923, though directly resulting from 
Germany’s defeat, and bad as were the sufferings it inflicted upon the 
German people, could not be compared in horror with the fate of 
French and Belgian men, women and children under the German 
military invasion. There is, in short, a case for not repeating the 
blunder of 1918 whereby the German people, by merely dismissing the 
Kaiser and staging a revolution, were allowed to escape the worst 
consequences of the war they had done as much as (and more than) 
any other people to bring about. That they did suffer cannot be denied. 
They suffered from a prolongation of the blockade after the armistice, 
Mr. Winston Churchill’s appeal for the sending of relief being ignored 
by those who at that time conducted Allied policy. They suffered, too, 
in other ways. But they dodged the worst calamity of war devastation. 
Will they dodge it again? Apart from bombing, the German people 
have again in this war so far escaped the sort of agony they have 
inflicted on others. No tanks have yet ploughed through their country- 
side, no scorched earth has yet destroyed their homes, tainted their 
water supply, plunged them in disease and want. They have not yet 
been bombed in their cities to anything like the extent of devastation they 
_ themselves have inflicted upon Poland, Jugoslavia, Holland, and Britain. 
It is a tenable theory that this war will end when all the belligerents 
have borne their due share of the suffering that justly results from the 
general folly and sin. Among the Great Powers, France, Britain and 
Russia have already suffered—at the hands of Germany. Germany hasnot 
_ suffered in anything like a comparable measure, yet. But it looks as 
if their tide of suffering has begun to flow from the eastern front. The 
_ Russians are not the people to temper the wind. May not such a fate 
be essentially conformable with what we know to be the moral law of 
cause and effect ? Nor have Japan and the United States yet suffered. 
They will. When they have, the war will be as good as over, and the 
Devil himself will be powerless to keep it going. Is it, however, true to 
say that Britain has yet suffered? The continuous bombing of the 
winter of 1940-1, when air superiority gave to the German bombers an 
almost leisurely precision in the hellish wounds they inflicted upon an 
almost defenceless civilian population, may surely count as contri- 
_ butory to the British share of the general punishment that is due. 
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Germany’s share ought clearly to be not less than the average. No one 
in his senses regards war guilt as an exclusively German burden. But 
equally no one with a sense of proportion denies that Germany’s satanic 
efficiency in the technique of war has made of Germany the most 
culpably aggressive nation of our time. The penalties have to be paid, 
in their due proportions. The early weeks of 1942 seemed at last to 
fashion the prospect that Germany this time would not escape. One 
of the interesting things that thereupon emerged was the personal 
position of Hitler as Fiihrer of the misled German people. 


LEADERSHIP AND NEMESIS. 


So far as evidence can be gathered, or cam be relied on, it seems to be 
true that the mass of the people in Germany still believe in Hitler. 
They respect him. Their emotions are engaged on his behalf. The fact 
that on December 19th Hitler was able roundly to dismiss the supreme 
commander of his army and to instal himself in that position suggests 
on the one hand a state of tension between the party and the army, but 
on the other hand suggests the more interesting circumstance that 
Hitler can still count upon popular support. He is still in truth Der 
Fiihrer. Despite the hardship, the disillusion, the deception, this man, 
who is a long way from being a saint, can command the obedience of a 
people, and can impose his will upon a continent. One of the astonish- 
ing things in contemporary life is the extent to which the loyalty of 
peoples can be canalised behind a political leader. In the world to-day 
if we mention the names of Hitler, Stalin, Roosevelt, Churchill, Musso- 
lini, Chiang Kai-shek and Tojo, seven names, we mention the only 
names on earth that seem at present to matter a great deal. The whole 
of the rest of mankind, like monstrous flocks of sheep, conform blindly, 
almost unthinkingly, to what those seven men decide. Totalitarianism 
is the central fact of life in its collective political aspect. The small 
fry strive to snatch their pickings of leadership, the crumbs, as it were, 
that fall from the Leader’s table. Pétain, for instance, besides being a 
deeply religious man and a patriotic Frenchman, is at heart a leader of 
the totalitarian pattern. He might even, from ideological sympathy, 
be pro-Hitler, if Hitler would let him do what he wants to do. There’s 
the rub. The modern tyrannies are not so accommodating. Hitler 
demands that France shall conform to Hitler’s dictate. Pétain demands 
a Pétain dictate. Hence in part the obstinate deadlock between Vichy 
and Berlin. It follows from the fact of such a deadlock that Pétain can 
command in large measure the loyalty of the people of France, for all 
political power in the long run derives from popular support. 

Human nature being confused and inconsequent, it may happen, as 

_in the case of Germany, that a people’s loyalty may be given to one 
who is more deserving of fear than of affection. But such loyalty 
cannot last. There remains the apparent paradox that totalitarian 
dictatorship itself, once established, depends for its continuance upon 

_what looks like a democratic sanction; namely, the freely given 

loyalty of the people. Hitler could not otherwise ride roughshod over 
his generals. If the people in their hearts hated Hitler, they would 

jump at any opening for joining issue against him. In December 1941 

they in effect at a crisis of his tyranny joined issue in his support. What 
is the explanation of this hold upon the mass affections of human 
beings by men who, if we are frank, are not worthy of it and who, as 
our present misfortunes prove, use it for evil ends? If it be true that 
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| one feature of our time is the almost total power of dictators, another 
| is the proved fact that their power is essentially precarious and almost 
| invariably dependent upon their sedulous cultivation of an outside 
| bogey wherewith they frighten their victims into conformity. Hitler’s 
| rise to power was paved with a persistent reiteration of the danger to 
the German people presented by the Versailles victors and by the 
“ pluto-democracies ’’ whose alleged purpose was the destruction of 
Germany. It has been the similarly regular technique of the bolshevic 
government in Russia during the past twenty years to weld the people 
together in unity against a foreign danger, elaborately conjured up 
before their eyes. The famous trials staged in Moscow several years ago 
were all based upon charges of plots allegedly sponsored by foreign 
governments, against the safety of the State. The danger that gal- 
‘vanises unity may be false or may be substantial. Roosevelt tried for 
years to galvanise the people of the United States into unity by parading 
before them the danger of Hitlerite designs. He did not succeed because 
they did not believe in the danger of so apparently remote a manifesta- 
tion. But the moment the United States was attacked by Japan the 
whole nation rose as one man behind Roosevelt, for total war upon 
Japan, Germany and Italy. 

Chinese unity under Chiang Kai-shek is the similar result of similar 
Japanese attacks. The chronic state of civil war in China, which had 
persisted since the overthrow of the Manchu dynasty in 1912, was 
brought to an end by the impact of Japanese aggression five years ago. 
Churchill’s leadership of the British people rests upon the British fear 
of Germany. Human leadership, in short, implying as it does the 
voluntary gift of love and trust on the part of a people, equally implies 
a corresponding hatred (or fear, which is the same thing) against a 
common foe, whether honestly or falsely dangled like a carrot before 
the donkey’s nose. The potentiality of evil in this remarkable canalisa- 
tion of human emotion has been well and truly illustrated in our time. 
The human race is young and very foolish. The elementary lesson has 
not yet been learnt that there is not, nor can be, any sound human 
leadership at all, unless that leadership be specifically based upon 
God’s help. Love that needs a collateral hatred as its spur is no love 
at all. There is only one Leader available for the human race, one 
whose claim upon our loyalty rests upon love only, a totalitarian love 
that must be freely given for its own sake, not as a perverted means 
of hatred against third parties. Christ’s admonition about loving one’s 
enemies is therefore commonplace to the purpose and spirit of His 
appeal. In the meantime the human race, learning slowly and pain- 
fully, misdirects its innate capacity for worship, love, heroism and 
loyalty to human leaders who ex hypothest: cannot lead, except to 
disaster. 

The corollary to the love of nations for their leaders, namely their 
hatred of the enemy’s leaders, has in its turn been well and truly illus- 
trated in our time. As a boil or a carbuncle comes to a head and con- 
centrates its venom in one foul outlet, so national venom in war time 
tends to concentrate upon one single person in the enemy camp for its 
discharge. Only Japan so far has not yielded that particular sort of 
outlet. We do not yet talk as glibly about Tojo and Tojoism as about 
Hitler and Hitlerism. The Japs are yellow, and slightly mysterious to 
us. Their suicide squads, men who make of themselves a human 
torpedo, who pilot theit plane with its explosive content right on to 
the objective, sentencing themselves to be blown to bits in the cause 
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of blowing the Prince of Wales to bits, or the-American fleet in Pearl 
Harbour, add to the sense of mystery. Such tricks are foreign to the © 
customs of all the other belligerents. We have not yet learnt to personify — 
them in the form of a single leader upon whom our venom may be — 
directed. But Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin, Churchill and Roosevelt have — 
been the personal objectives of the various streams of rival animosity. — 
Roosevelt is the latest and the most spectacular of them. In his address ~ 
to the Reichstag on December 11th Hitler rather elaborately featured — 


Roosevelt as the newest villain, the greatest of them all, the man, he 
said, ‘“‘ who was above all responsible for this war.’’ Churchill was 
momentarily forgotten, or at least outclassed. Hitler even linked up 


Roosevelt with Wilson in a continuing line of baseness and sought to / 


illustrate the enormity of the trans-Atlantic monster by contrasting © 


with him his own protested virtue. ‘‘ Wilson and Roosevelt,” he said, 
“are the most guilty for the present state of affairs. Wilson is guilty of 
one of the worst broken promises, which has done untold harm not 
only to the defeated, but also to the victors. Roosevelt is the son of 
one of the richest families. I come from a poor and small family, and 
had to fight my way in the world. I have therefore bound my fate with 
that of millions, Roosevelt only with that of the upper ten thousand. 
While Roosevelt speculated and made money out of inflation I was in 
hospital.”’ After outlining Roosevelt’s long campaign against Germany, 
“which started in earnest in 1937,” he declared that “in Europe 
Roosevelt would have ended before a State Court, and before a court 
he would have been given a term of imprisonment for sharp business 
practice.” 

Thus was Roosevelt duly launched upon the consciousness of the 
German people, as a fit and proper object of enduring hatred, enduring 
unto victory. The chorus of German ditto-ditto agents played its part 
in full measure. ‘‘ When the Fiihrer speaks,” wrote Ley in Angniff 
(December 15th), “ the world holds its breath.’”’ Every German duti- 
fully rushes to his radio, and “ still as mice, the masses listen to the 
man’ (mduschenstill lauschen die Menschen dem Manne). The 
Volkischer Beobachter, as might be expected from Hitler’s most authen- 
tic mouthpiece, turned the chorus into a rhapsody. Hitler’s speech, 
it wrote, ‘“‘ spanned the world, and made us aware that, before our eyes 
and under our hands, the face of the globe was being shaped anew for 
centuries.” These political pundits, whose handiwork in the nature of 
things never lasts long after the ink has dried upon their scribblings, 
nearly always write in terms of centuries, if not of eternity. The last 
war, for instance, was nothing less than a war to end war. Hitler’s 
purpose on December 11th last was; or seemed to be, clear enough. Yet 
it had to be driven home by Hitler’s underlings in a reiteration that had 
the effect apparently, not of making the long-suffering German masses 
Sick on the spot, but of enlisting their dutiful and remarkably unimagi- 
native respect. In the Miinchner Neueste Nachrichten (December 14th) 
Giselher Wirsing solemnly began a long explanation with the words : 
“The comparison which the Fiihrer drew between himself and Roose- 
velt was deadly for the President.’’ Of course. There is a famous story 
of Lord Balfour who, as Prime Minister, introduced into the House of 
Commons a certain Government Bill. In the course of his speech, 
having, as was well known,:a perfectly balanced mind, he proceeded to 
explore the possible objections that might fairly be advanced against 
the Bill. In the course thereof he discovered to his own satisfaction 
that the arguments against the Bill were rather stronger than the 
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arguments in favour of it, and therefore honestly ended his speech by 
| inviting his own followers to throw out his own Bill. 
| In war time, no one, certainly no national leader, has either a per- 
| fectly balanced or a perfectly honest mind. If Hitler had discovered 
| that the case for President Roosevelt was on the whole rather better 
_ than the case for himself, and had invited the German people, in the 
_ interests of truth, to allow the United States to win the war, he might 
| have made acquaintance for the first time in his life with the further 
_ truth, that honesty is not quite so disastrous as cowards think it is, and 
| the world would have been so taken aback that it might promptly have 
_ revised its own preconceptions about Hitler’s case, and given a belated 
| palm to Germany. Competition of such a kind, which is elementary to 
the Christian way of life, fills the garden with roses instead of with 
bomb craters. Mussolini, of course, in his collateral abuse of Roosevelt, 
out-Hitlered Hitler, being the “‘ flop”’ that Churchill so picturesquely 
_ described him as when he addressed the Canadian parliament on 
_ December 30th. Dutifully following Hitler in declaring war upon the 
_ United States on December 11th, Mussolini worked himself up into a 
_ frenzy of unholy indignation. “‘ Neither the Axis,” he said, 
_ Japan desired the extension of the conflict ”’ (the United States pre- 
_ sumably having started the attack upon Japan in Pearl Harbour, as 
Russia started the attack upon Germany within the Russian border) ; 
“one man, one man alone, an authentic and democratic despot (pro- 
longed and violent hisses from the fascist mob), through an infinite 
series of provocations, deceiving by a colossal fraud even the people 
of his own country, willed the war and prepared it day by day with 
diabolical pertinacity . . . etc.”” One of the cheerful things in this just 
world is that, after all, the people do deserve the leaders they get. The 
_ people of Germany do voluntarily follow Hitler, and the people of Italy 
do voluntarily follow Mussolini, into the mess before them. 

The corresponding truth about the other peoples need not, indeed 
cannot, be fully stated in war time ; but the British and the American 
peoples should count themselves fortunate that they can, at least, up 
to a point, say and write what they honestly think about their govern- 
ments, even in war time. No German or Italian can in the least degree 
criticise Hitler or Mussolini. In those countries, in war time, liberty of 

_ opinion is totally suppressed. How then, it may be fairly asked, is it 
_ possible to state that these peoples voluntarily support their leaders ? 
The Christians in Germany have openly joined issue with Hitler so far 
as the domestic activity of the Gestapo is concerned, and it may well 
be true that incipient regret is felt in both Germany and Italy that 

_ such power has been given by the people to such leaders. There are 
circuitous channels of information which bring news of secret German 
and Italian plots against their leaders. But the reliability of such 
reports, which mainly originate in the minds of people whose interest 
“it is to cater to the wishful thinking of the British and American people, 
~ can hardly be assessed. If and when the vast majority of the German 
__and Italian people have had enough of Hitler and Mussolini, no force on 
earth will prevent an explosion. And we shall not know about it until 
‘the explosion has taken place. Take place sooner or later it assuredly 
will, for cause always breeds effect, and the Nemesis always overtakes 
‘leaders who abuse their peoples’ confidence by leading them into wars 
_ of conquest and aggression. But the collapse of the Axis Powers will 
- not in itself solve any problem. In his Christmas Allocution the Pope 
_- warned the faithful in all countries that ‘‘ on the contrary, the war 
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accelerates and accentuates this evolution (towards evil) the longer it 
lasts, and increases the greatness and incurability of the general 
collapse.” 

Only one solution can save mankind from what the Pope called “ an 
increasing de-Christianisation.’”’ King George VI drew the same moral 
in his Christmas Day broadcast. His Majesty pointed to our brightest 
guiding star, “ our faith in God,” and saw through the darkness the 
emerging good of our “ learning to live as one great family.”’ The Holy 
Father, in his simultaneously published Allocution, prescribed “ that 
charity which brings together all men, regardless of country, language 
or custom, into one united family and makes of the entire world one 
common Fatherland.” A King in London and a Pope in Rome have 
simultaneously appealed for, or at any rate pointed to, as the only hope 
of salvation from the chronic disorder, the old and humble ideal of 
family life as projected on the largest scale for the whole human race. 
Were they talking of an ideal that could not be attained, or could not 
be attained within the life-time of any living person ? It is the common 
objection to all idealist talk that it is “ unpractical,” or ‘‘ unrealistic,” 
or attainable only in a far-distant future. Why should the pessimist be 
always dubbed realist and the optimist unpractical? In one sense 
neither the one nor the other can prove his case. We cannot see into the 
future. The optimist therefore cannot be proved to be less practical 
than the pessimist ; and he has more fun in the meantime. The analogy 
of the great family has in it the authentic genius of simplicity. A 
family may quarrel, but its members do not organise themselves into 
rival armed camps for mutual slaughter. If the ideal of family life were 
carried into practice in the international field, disarmament would be 
an automatically accomplished fact. Political leaders would become an 
anachronism. Men like Hitler are lost without tanks. The Pope and 
King George VI spoke a truth of sterling simplicity. The truth is always 
both simple and imipregnable. 

The surprising thing is the obstinacy of error in a world which makes 
it necessary either for Kings or Popes to repeat what would be elemen- 
tary to every human mind, were not that mind bemused by the fear- 
some complications of political life. On January 4th last Mr. Anthony 
Eden, His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
broadcasting an account of his recent visit to Moscow and referring to 
the communiqué which recorded the Anglo-Russian “ identity of views 
on all questions relating to the conduct of the war,’’ made this hilarious 
(unintentionally hilarious) remark: ‘“‘ Those words are not mere 
diplomatic jargon; they tell you the literal and absolute truth.” 
Diplomatists have reached the pass where they apparently assume 
(without any sense of irony) that the language of diplomacy is neces- 
. sarily something different from “‘ the literal and absolute truth.”’ The 
complications of life, with its wars, its political propaganda, its down- 
right nauseating vulgarity of international quarrelsomeness, cannot 
surprise anyone who has the unspoilt vision to see that the Devil 
- depends upon such things for his mastery over the habits of men. 
God’s mystery by contrast depends upon a simple recognition of the 
“ literal and absolute truth,’ which is a much easier way of life than 
the never-ending entanglements of “‘ diplomatic jargon.”’ It would be 
unnecessarily perverse to assume, because the Pope and the King at 
Christmas 1941 spoke good simple sense, that they will not be listened 
to. The vogue of the pessimist has been pushed too far. A little healthy 
optimism, which includes in its scope the surmise that Hitler and his 
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_ works will be swept away, that the world will disarm, that we shall all 
cease turning the world into a first-class imitation of Hell, is surely 
permissible, if only by way of a change. 
GEORGE GLASGOW. 
Feast of the Holy Family, 
January 11th, 1942. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


BRITISH .LIFE AND THOUGHT.* 


This attractively produced volume contains eleven essays on various 
aspects of British life which have been published separately by the British 
Council and which are designed to acquaint the foreigner with British 
institutions and ideas. This is clearly a difficult and ambitious undertaking. 
It is not surprising that the editors decided to confine themselves to certain 
outstanding problems rather than to attempt to give a complete picture of 
Great Britain as it might appear to a sympathetic foreign visitor to-day. 
It has often been noticed that the English on the whole do not like talking or 

_ writing about themselves, much as they like to read accounts of themselves 
written by distinguished foreigners, including, of course, the Irish. This is 
why a number of more or less excellent books on England written by foreigners, 
such as those by Renier, Dibelius, and Maurois, have been translated and have 
found numerous readers over here, whereas Englishmen have usually confined 
themselves to a loving description of a special field of activity which appealed 
to them most. Such books as the Batsford books on British landscape, archi- 
tecture and customs are almost unrivalled in the world, and the best accounts 
of the growth of British political institutions are by Englishmen. British 
institutions have often been popularised by foreigners, but just as often they 
were misunderstood and misinterpreted, as the case of Montesquieu shows. 
The authors of these eleven essays have on the whole succeeded in presenting 
their immense material in a concise and readable form, and some of them, like 
the late Sir Maurice Amos in his essay on British Justice, manage to give a 
wealth of information in a few compressed pages. All the essays are admirably 
illustrated. The expert, of course, will find gaps and errors, and there will be 
many who will disagree with a number of statements such as that of the 
British people not seeming to care for economic equality ; some readers will 
perhaps value fox-hunting and the public school system differently from the 
authors of the essays on Sport and Education. For the most part, however, 

' the editors have given us a fairly objective picture of Great Britain to-day, 

although it seems a serious omission that there is not a chapter on the British 
working man and the development of the Labour Movement. 

Lord Baldwin has certainly had the most difficult task in his essay on the 
Englishman, and he clearly reveals the traditional dislike of the Englishman 
to talk of himself. It is indeed very difficult to give a description of the 
character of a nation, and there is the danger of falling into generalisations 
which are meaningless in view of the countless types which each nation 
produces. Yet there are certain factors which shape the character of a whole 
people just as they influence the outlook and behaviour, of an individual. 
Lord Baldwin rightly draws attention to the influence which the geographical 
position of Britain has had on its inhabitants, and undoubtedly a number of 
characteristics which have puzzled so many foreigners are the direct result of 
this insularity. It has allowed the British to experiment and to develop their 
political institutions gradually and organically, it has made for political 
wisdom or at least common sense, but it has also produced a certain 
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complacency anda feeling of superiority over other less fortunate nations whic 
has in its turn often engendered dislike and distrust in the latter. Perhaps 
later historians will see Hitler’s most vital mistake in his belief that England 
had ceased to be an island. Lord Baldwin also deals with the charge of” 
hypocrisy which other nations, particularly the Germans, have so often raised 
against the English. He explains the undoubted inconsistencies of British 
policy which have given rise to that charge by pointing out that “ ‘ often” 
consciously, as often unconsciously in seeking to reconcile Conduct and Duty, 
the Englishman cannot make up his mind to action, until he has satisfied 
himself that the action is right and that he can see it as his duty.” This is an 
extremely interesting argument, but unfortunately it will not convince the 
ignorant foreigner who simply does not know the strength of moral and 
humanitarian forces in England. Only after-he has lived here for some time 
does he begin to understand something of thé importance of these forces. 
Otherwise he will at best accept the witty paradox of a comparatively sym- 
pathetic critic of England, according to whom the secret of British History 
lies simply in the incredible luck of the English who inevitably found that 
the realisation of the moral ideas of a minority of Englishmen promoted at 
the same time the material interests of the majority. Anyone who has lived 
amongst the English, has shared their pleasures and sorrows, and has watched 
them at work will readily agree with Lord Baldwin’s remarks on the English- 
man’s natural kindness, his sympathy for the “ underdog,” his hatred of 
oppression and his readiness for co-operation and self-help. Obviously the 
essay was written before the air bombardment of last winter, otherwise the 
author might have found ample evidence for his statements in the wonderful 
conduct of all classes of the population during the days and nights of that 
ghastly ordeal. The foreigner who reads this book will know what the 
Englishman of to-day is fighting for: the life of a nation which in spite of 
weaknesses and former mistakes has made a noble contribution to civili- 
sation and whose failure would plunge the world into utter darkness. 
R. Azis. 


RICHARD II.* 


Few reigns in English history are so full of enigmas as that of Richard II. 
First in order of time is the puzzle of the Peasants’ Revolt of 1381. What were 
the causes of the rising? How is it that it broke out simultaneously in so 
many scattered and widely separated regions ? What were its consequences ? 
Did it lead to the decay of villeinage, or did it retard a process of emancipation 
that was already on the way? Secondly, and arising out of the Peasant 
Revolt, what sort of a man was Richard himself ? He was only fourteen years 
of age at the time of the rebellion, yet he showed a presence of mind, a 
courage, a resourcefulness that seemed to promise a reign of power. Neverthe- 
less, no sooner had the rebels dispersed than he sank back into juvenile 
insignificance, and authority remained in the hands of a baronial clique— 
headed by Gloucester, Warwick and Arundel—which kept him in severe 
tutelage until he was twenty-two years old (1389). An effort that he had 
made in 1387 to form a party and assert his sovereignty had been, frustrated 

“with sanguinary thoroughness. When, however, in 1389 he declared himself 
of age-and demanded the seals of government, the baronial oligarchy melted 
away with mysterious rapidity leaving him at last supreme. For eight years 
(1389-97) he ruled wisely and well. His measures to suppress livery and main- 

tenance, and to curb the excesses of papal power, show a sound realisation 
of the needs of the time. If, indeed, it had been his fortune to die in 1397 he 
would have come down in history as one of the most progressive and con- 
stitutional of our monarchs. But in 1397 a change seemed to come over him. 
Gardiner thinks that his reason became unbalanced ; Bright considers that 
he had for the preceding eight years been “‘ dissembling profoundly.”” What- 
ever the cause, he proceeded to perpetrate a series of violent and arbitrary 
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| acts—the murder of Gloucester, the banishment of Warwick, the execution 
| of Arundel, the confiscation of John of Gaunt’s property, and so on—that 
Ted in 1399 to his deposition. 

The extraordinary number of-problems raised by the events of this 


_ revolutionary period has evoked a mass of scholarly research in recent 


_ years. Important new sources of information have been discovered, and in 
_ their light the old records have been examined by eminent historians among 


_ whom Professors Tout and Galbraith, Miss M. V. Clarke, and Mr. Anthony 


' Steel himself are notable. In the volume now before us Mr. Steel has essayed 


| the task of summarising the whole evidence and presenting a new picture of 
_ the reign as it appears in the light of the new knowledge. His work is a 


masterly one, displaying a complete command of his complex material, 


_ combined with a sound sobriety of judgment. It provides convincing answers 


to most of the questions raised. Three criticisms, perhaps, may be ventured. 
First, it assumes a knowledge of the period that few except specialists will 
possess, so that it is not so much a history of the reign as a detailed com- 
mentary upon the history. Secondly, it is somewhat strictly limited to the 
political aspects of the reign, so that the religious, cultural, and economic 


aspects lack adequate treatment. Thirdly, its judgments upon some of the 


leading men of the period, e.g. John of Gaunt, seem to diverge unduly widely 


| from the traditional. All the same, the book is a serious and most valuable 


contribution to our knowledge of one of the most obscure periods of medieval 
English history. 
F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. 


BLITZKRIEG.* 


Some primitive races, their idols having failed them, turn upon them in 
fury, trounce them soundly, and then create and worship new ones. One is 
irresistibly reminded of this on reading such books as Blitzkrieg. Up to 
May 17th, 1940, the ruling military dogmas not only in France but in Britain 
—and not only with the General Staffs but even more with the Press—were 
“Superior Defence,” “Impregnable Maginot Line,” “Efficacy of the 
Blockade.” The obsession went so far that far-sighted thoughtful British. 
soldiers attempting to give warnings were denied a hearing in the Press, a 
distinguished British Field-Marshal was dismissed for daring to oppose the 
popular doctrines ; Captain Liddell Hart in The Defence of Britain (pre-war) 
and Mr. Tom Wintringham in The Deadlock War (early war) echoed the pre- 
vailing French doctrine as approvingly as uncritically. It was the most 
amazing piece of self-deception in history, for there was nothing really secret 
about the German plans and projects. Guderian in his Achtung Tanks! had 
broadcast the coming German plan of attack as thoroughly as Prince 
Friedrich Karl’s pamphlet How to Fight the French had broadcast the German 
projects prior to 1870. No competent observer living in Germany had any 
difficulty in estimating the magnitude of the peril, whilst the swift collapse 
of Poland should have been a warning to all but the wilfully blind. 

On May 17th, 1940, the whole fabric of Allied self-delusion came crashing 


in ruin like a house of cards, and the next phase with the British Press was 


“ beating the idols.” The French General Staff figured as the villain of the 
piece ; from extravagant praise and fulsome adulation the popular military 
“experts” passed to equally extravagant condemnation and contempt. 
Major Miksche, an ex-officer in the Czechoslovak army who has seen war in 
Spain, exhibits the phase of idol-beating, and of the creation and worship of 
new idols: The bulk of his book is devoted to. destructive criticisms of the 
French General Staff, all of which frankly is rather like flogginga dead horse. 


_ Then he gives us new idols. The Germans have a particular form of attack, 


os is — 


the Blitzkrieg with masses of tanks. The author has an improved defence to 
counter this. But in his obsession with tactical forms he has managed to 
miss the real spirit of German warfare which is best expressed by the word 


* Blitzkrieg. By E. O. Miksche. Faber & Faber, 12s, 6d. 
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dynamism. It is an elastic system to be summed up in the phrase, ‘‘ Beat the 
enemy in the shortest possible time, in the most complete manner, and in the | 
manner involving the least possible loss to your own side. Use any weapon © 
or any method best calculated to achieve this.’’ The Germans, as in Crete and — 
at the Perekop isthmus, are just as ready to attack with infantry as with 
tanks, and, as in Russia, they are just as ready to fight campaigns for six — 
months as for six days. The only real answer to German dynamism in attack — 
is a counter-dynamism in counter-attack. The author apparently does not — 
realise how easily his improved defence could be broken by new improvements ~ 
in attack, nor that what brought disaster upon the Allies was not so much 
“conservatism ”’ as the doctrine of the ‘“‘ comfortable war with limited 
liabilities in blood and money and sacrifice.” Given the comfortable war 
doctrine on the one side, and the all-out for victory doctrine on the other, © 
the collapse of France was inevitable, and would have happened just the 
same whatever the doctrines practised or weapons provided. 
VICTOR WALLACE GERMAINS. 


DEMOCRACY.* 


This little book, one of a series on current problems, is packed full of 
wisdom and marked by clear impartial judgments. It should be in the 
hands of all the youth of Great Britain if that were possible, and many 
politicians would benefit by its perusal. It is a temptation to fill this brief 
review with quotations taken from almost any page, but we must content 
ourselves with one or two. ‘‘ Democracy,” says Mr. Lennard, who is a 
Reader in Economic History in the University of Oxford, “‘ is more than a 
form of Government. It is a social ideal and the difficulty of the ideal is 
commensurate with its nobility.” All the more difficult because we are living 
in an age of mass populations in huge unwieldy cities and faced with a 
complex problem of civilisation never before experienced in the history of the 
world. It is not like ancient Athens where all the citizens could gather 
together to listen to the speeches of their statesmen. It is sometimes forgotten 
that they had the advantage of slave labour and a leisure which is unknown 
to-day. 

The great value of this Hook lies in the discussion in all its aspects of 
Lincoln’s famous phrase “‘ Government of the people, by the people, for the 
people.” This saying still represents the ideal of democracy as distinguished 
from totalitarian governments. My second quotation therefore is a distinc- 
tion which the author makes between a democracy which rests on the will of 
the people and a government such as exists in Germany which derives from 
the will and the authority of one man. “ The essence of totalitarianism lies 
in the mystic exaltation of the race, the State, or some other social whole 
as an end in itself, compared with which the life of the individual is accounted 
of little value. Against this idolatrous religion democracy sets an ideal of 
government deriving its authority from the will of the people and exercising 
all its powers for their welfare. It asks for the free service of free men.” The 
growth of democracy is outlined both in relation to war and to education, 
while in the closing chapter the future of democracy as it is affected by the 
rapidly increasing spread of collectivism is admirably debated. The author 
would probably agree with Livy, ‘‘ communis utilitas societatis maximum 
vinculum est.” 

- Most readers will turn to the chapter on Education, since the difference 
between education in a democracy is so marked as compared with the kind 
of education that is received under a totalitarian government. In the latter 
case physical education and training are fundamental and the rule of racial 
superiority is strongly emphasised. Mass emotion is stimulated and the State 
is exalted at the expense of the individual. There need be no fear for any 
democratic State in which the spirit of reasonableness is widely diffused and 


* Democracy : The Threatened Foundations. By Reginald Lennard. Camb. Univ. Press., 
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_ the critical faculty so exercised that, as Betrand Russell puts it, the people 
are “ immune to propaganda.” We must all admit that we are a long way 
| from reaching what Professor Haldane calls “ any such blessed condition,” 
on aor we are slowly learning the meaning of a democratic faith is beyond 
| doubt. 
It is interesting to note the conclusion that one of the drawbacks of 
_ democracy in its present stage of development is that the average statesman 
who attains to power and influence is well advanced in middle age, due to the 
' fact that until he has made himself known in the sphere of politics he is 
_ unable to find real scope for his ability. Another Pitt as Prime Minister at 25 
is inconceivable. Let us finish with a quotation which concludes the last 
chapter of a book which it is impossible to praise too highly. Speaking of 
the problem which faces all democratic nations, Professor Pigou said in 
1912: “ First we must understand our task and prepare for it ; and then in 
the glow of sunrise by united effort we shall at last perhaps achieve.”” No 
doubt we have made some progress but the task still awaits fulfilment. 
PERCY ALDEN. 


THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION.* 


This short book is an intimate study of the working of the American 
Constitution. It deals, unavoidably, with the main themes only: the Con- 
stitution, the parties, the President and Congress, and the Supreme Court. 
No systematic account can be given of these in 123 small pages. The value 
of the book lies in the outlook and the qualities of the writing. America needs 
interpreters in England, and readers will feel that here is an insider friendly, 
ardent and learned, who sees America as a living thing of entrancing interest, 
and who can write freshly, searchingly and suggestively about it. The use of 
a spoken rather than a written style gives the book a vivid and personal turn : 
not that it sinks into the conversational or becomes a monologue. Amid the 
stream of brilliant table-talk there is a sharp eye on the silent interlocutors, 
the pupils, unseen and unheard, in whose minds many questions are calling 
for answers, prejudices for correction, and voids for filling. The réle of the 
parties in proselytising and Americanising and the legal position of the direct 
primaries will be news to some readers, who will regret that the table-talk 
switches over so soon to other topics, and will wonder whether a party 
system of so much practical merit need be thought “ intellectually offensive.”’ 
The unifying power of the Presidency and the efficacy of its prerogatives, 
especially in times of emergency, deserves all the attention given it: for 
leadership, unless it is given from the White House, will in general be very 
much to seek. The Senate represents the separate state interests somewhat 
in the spirit of an assemblage of jealous family solicitors. The control of the 
House of Representatives by its Committees will surprise some readers, a 
control natural and practical in a House without a front bench. The section 
on the Supreme Court, about a third of the whole, is the most instructive. It 
used to be taught that this Court existed to vindicate the written Constitution 
by strict legal method against legislation not in accord with it. This legalist 
view conflicts with the developing practice of the Court, and indeed with 
common sense. No such Court could live in a vacuum, or ignore political 
considerations. The book will interest readers and excite them to further 
study. More footnotes and a student’s bibliography would have increased its 
value. 


JouN Murray. 
* % * * * 


A Short History of Modern Greece, 1821-1940, by Edward S. Foster, 
Professor of Greek in the University of Sheffield (Methuen, 12s. 6d.), is a 
useful narrative by a scholar who has known and loved the country for over 
forty years. The century from the beginning of the War of Independence to 
the outbreak of the first world war in 1914 is merely sketched, and the 
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author gets into his stride with the fierce quarrels of Venizelos and 
stantine which racked the nation for many years. The famous statesman 
presented as the ideal patriot, whose policy during the Balkan conflict and 
the greater struggle which followed was absolutely right: The almost ex- 7 
cessive eulogy of the great Cretan in these decisive years gives place to a 
cooler tone in describing some of his later performances. He was in Lausanne” 
when the trial took place of the Ministers responsible for the catastrophe in | 
Asia Minor in 1922, and he held his hand till it was too late. If he had made an © 
earlier and more vigorous protest, we are told, he might perhaps have pre-— 
vented the pitiful tragedy of their execution. The author pronounces him the ~ 
greatest statesman of modern’ Greece, though he was less successful in _ 
domestic than in foreign affairs. That he was indeed ‘‘ something of a political 
gambler ”’ was shown above all in his support.of the indefensible and abortive - 
revolution of 1935. The verdict on King Constantine is extremely severe, the ~ 
testimony of his brother Prince Nicholas and other friendly witnesses being ” 
brushed contemptuously aside. The King, we are assured, was a weak man © 
and an unconstitutional ruler who broke his treaty promises to the Serbs © 
and was tied to the chariot-wheels of his brother-in-law the Kaiser. “ His 7 
policy of trying to run with the hare and hunt with the hounds could only ~ 
end in disaster for himself and his people.” The portrait of General Metaxas, 7 
the only big figure after the death of Venizelos, is carefully drawn, and the | 
helpless tangle of political life ever since the first world war explains, if it © 
does not justify, his dictatorship. “‘ The modern Greeks,’’ remarks Professor 4 
Foster tersely, “‘ have shown all the political instability of the ancients.” — 
The General’s best work was in preparing the country to defend itself. But © 
what are we to think of a régime which cut out passages from the Antigone | 
and forbade the reading in schools of the Periclean oration on the ground © 
of its praise of democracy ? 


* * * * * 


The greatness of Masaryk has been increasingly recognised, and many | 
biographies have appeared ; but there was still room for a comprehensive | 
study of his ideas. This gap has been filled by Professor W. Preston Thomas ~ 
in Masaryk’s Democracy: a Philosophy of Screntific and Moral Culture q 
(Allen & Unwin, tos. 6d.). The sub-title is the more accurately descriptive, — 
for the book ranges over the whole field of intellectual life of a man who was ~ 
recognised as an eminent scholar and thinker long before he emerged as a 
maker of history. Masaryk, we are assured, can only be understood through 
his philosophy. It is a work of wide erudition, analysing the hero’s debt to ~ 
his many teachers and setting forth the conclusions to which lifelong study — 
and reflection led him. No man of his time knew more of the history of 
thought and of the life of the nations of Europe. He is presented as above 
all a practical idealist, a master of life. ‘‘ His philosophy was the meeting- 
point of opposing philosophic outlooks such as Idealism and Realism, Theism 
and Humanism, Pragmatism and Platonism, Positivism and Rationalism.” 
In a word he was an eclectic owing much to Plato, Leibnitz, Hume, Kant, 
Comte. He was more a sociologist than a metaphysician, for his supreme 
interest was the life of man in society. Progress meant for him above all the 
humanisation of life. “Humanity means always acting humanely.” He — 
built his work around ethics and trusted that people would respond to the 
appeal for solidarity if properly made. His Philosophy of Religion is defined 
in the last chapter as Theistic Humanism. ‘‘ Theism meant primarily that 
the universe was purposive, that it was favourable to humanity, and that 
living from the cosmic and eternal point of view is the function and destiny 
of man. His-was a religion of responsibility and work ; of co-operative work 
for concrete goods which lead to lasting values.” No democrat has ever had 
a loftier conception of democracy. True democracy, he declared, is the 
realisation of the rule of God on earth. Professor Warren’s style is not so 
good as his matter, but the reader’s effort to follow the argument is not 
wasted labour. ; 


Pe 


